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ORAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 





PART I 


HEN the landmark, the lone clump of cottonwoods, 
W came at last in sight, dark and blurred in the gentle 
rain, standing out perhaps a mile beyond the dis- 
tant buildings, my whole weary body hailed the approach of 
repose. Saving the noon hour, I had been in the saddle since 
six, and now six was come round again. The ranch, my 
resting-place for this night, was a ruin—cabin, stable and 
corral. Yet after the twelve hours of pushing on and on 
through silence, still to have silence, still to eat and go to 
sleep in it, perfectly fitted the mood of both my flesh and 
spirit. At noon, when for a while I had thrown off my long 
oilskin coat, merely the sight of the newspaper half crowded 
into my pocket had been a displeasing reminder of the rail- 
way, and cities, and affairs. But for its possible help to 
build fires it would have come no farther with me. The 
great levels around me lay cooled and freed of dust by 
the wet weather, and full of sweet airs. Far in front 
the foothills rose through the rain, indefinite and mystic. 
I wanted no speech with any one, nor to be near human 
beings at all. I was steeped in a reverie as of the primal 
earth; even thoughts themselves had almost ceased motion. 
To lie down with wild animals, with elk and deer, would 
have made my waking dream complete; and since such 
dream could not be, the cattle around the deserted buildings, 
mere dots as yet across separating space, were my proper 
companions for this evening. 

To-morrow night I should probably be camping with the 
Virginian in the foothills. At his letter’s bidding I had come 
eastward across Idaho, abandoning my hunting in the Saw 
Tooth range to make this journey with him back through the 
Tetons. It was a trail known to him, and not to many other 
honest men. Horse Thief Pass was the name his letter gave 
it. Business (he was always brief) would call him over 
there at this time. Returning, he must attend to certain mat- 
ters in the Wind River country. There I could leave by stage 
for the railroad, or go on with him the whole way back to 
Sunk Creek. He designated for our meeting the forks of a 
certain little stream in the foothills which to-day’s ride had 
brought in sight. There would be no chance for him to 
receive an answer from me in the intervening weeks. If bya 
certain day — which was still four days off — I had not reached 
the forks, he would understand I had other plans. To me it 
was like living back in ages gone, this way of meeting my 
friend, this choice of a stream so far andJonely that its very 
course upon the maps was wrongly traced. And to leave 
behind all noise and mechanisms, and set out at ease, slowly, 
with one pack-horse, into the wilderness, made me feel that 
the ancient earth was indeed my mother and that I had found 
her again after being lost among houses, customs and 
restraints. I should arrive three days early at the forks— 
three days of margin seeming to me a wise precaution against 
delays unforeseen. If the Virginian were not there, good; I 
could fish and be happy: if he were there but not ready to 
Start, good; I could still fish and be happy. And remember- 
img my Eastern helplessness in the year when we had met 
first, I enjoyed thinking how I had come to be trusted. In 
those days I had not been allowed to go from the ranch for 
so much as an afternoon’s ride unless tied to him by a 
String, so to speak; now I was crossing unmapped spaces 
with no guidance. The man who could do this was scarce 
any longer a “‘ tenderfoot.’’ 

My vision, as I rode, took’ in serenely the dim foothills — 
to-morrow’s goal—and nearer in the vast wet plain the 
clump of cottonwoods, and still nearer, my Jodging for 
to-night with the dotted cattle round it. And now my horse 
neighed. I felt his gait freshen for the journey’s end, and 





leaning to pat his neck I noticed his ears no longer slack and 
inattentive, but pointing forward to where food and rest 
awaited both of us. Twice he neighed, impatiently and long; 
and as he quickened his gait still more, the pack-horse did 
the same, and I realized that there was about me still a spice 
of the tenderfoot: those dots were not cattle, they were horses. 

My horse had put me in the wrong. He had known his 
kind from afar, and was hasteningtothem. The plainsman’s 
eye was not yet mine; and I smiled a littleas I rode. When 
was I going to know, as by instinct, the different look of 
horses and cattle across some two or three miles of plain? 

These miles we finished soon. The buildings changed in 
their aspect as they grew to my approach, showing their deso- 
lation more clearly, and in some way bringing apprehension 
into my mood. And around them the horses, too, all stand- 
ing with ears erect, watching me as I came—there was some- 
thing about them: or was it the silence? For the silence 
which I had liked until now seemed suddenly to be made too 
great by the presence of the deserted buildings. And then 
the door of the stable opened, and men came out and stood, 
also watching me arrive. By the time I was dismounting 
more were there. It was senseless to feel as unpleasant as I 
did, and I strove to give to them a greeting that should sound 
easy. I told them that I hoped there was room for one more 
here to-night. Some of them had answered my greeting, but 
none of them answered this; and as I began to be sure that I 
recognized several of their strangely imperturbable faces, the 
Virginian came from the stable; and at that welcome sight my 
relief spoke out instantly. 

‘Tl am here, you see! ”’ 

“* Yes, I do see.’’ I looked hard at him, for in his voice 
was the same strangeness that I had felt in everything around 
me. But he was looking at his companions. ‘‘ This gentle- 
man is all right,’’ he told them. 

‘* That may be,’’ said one whom I now knew that I had seen 
before at Sunk Creek; ‘‘ but he was not due to-night.’’ 

‘* Nor to-morrow,’’ said another. 

‘* Nor yet the day after,’’ a third added. 

The Virginian féll into his drawl. ‘‘ None of you was ever 
early for anything, I presume.’’ 

One retorted, laughing: ‘‘ Oh, we’re not suspicioning you 
of complicity.’’ 

And another: ‘‘ Not even when we remember how thick 
you and Steve used to be.’’ 


Whatever-.jokes=they meant by this -he did not: receive cas a sleep, 
jokes. I was ignorant who Steve might be; but.at that-name - 


I saw something like a wince pass over his face, and a flush 
follow it. But he now spoke to me. ‘‘ We expected to be 
through before this,’’ he began. ‘‘ I’m right sorry you have 
come to-night. I know you’d have preferred to keep away.’’ 

‘*We want him to explain himself,’’ put in one of the 
others. ‘‘If he satisfies us, he’s free to go away.”’ 

‘* Free to go away!’’ I now exclaimed. But at the indul- 
gence in their frontier smile I cooled down. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ I don’t know why my movements interest you so 
much. It’s quite a compliment! May I get under shelter 
while I explain?’’ 

No request could have been more natural, for the rain had 
now begun to fall in straight floods. Yet there was a pause 
before one of them said: ‘‘ He might as well.’’ 

The Virginian chose to say nothing more; but he walked 
beside me into the stable. Two mén sat there together, and 
a third guarded them. At that sight I knew suddenly what I 
had stumbled upon; and on the impulse I murmured to the 
Virginian: 

‘* You're hanging them to-morrow.”’ 

He kept his silence. 





SUPERSTITION TRAIL 


By Owen Wister 


“*You may have three guesses,’’ said a man behind me. 

But I did not need them. And in the recoil of my insight 
the clump of cottonwoods came into my mind, black and 
grim. No other trees high enough grew within ten miles. 
This, then, was the business that the Virginian’s letter had so 
curtly mentioned. My eyes went into all corners of the 
stable, but no other prisoners were here. I half expected to 
see Trampas, and I half feared to see Shorty; for poor stupid 
Shorty’s honesty had not been proof against frontier tempta- 
tions, and he had fallen away from the company of his old 
friends. Often of late I had heard talk at Sunk Creek of 
breaking up a certain gang of horse and cattle thieves that 
stole in one Territory and sold in the next, and knew where 
to hide in the mountains between. And now it had come to 
the point; forces had been gathered, a long expedition made, 
and here they were, successful under the Virginian’s lead, 
but a little later than their calculations. And here was I, a 
little too early, and a witness in consequence. My presence 
seemed a simple thing to account for; but when I had thus 
accounted for it, one of them said with good nature: 

“*So you find us here, and we find you here. Which is the 
most surprised, I wonder?’’ 

‘* There’s no telling,’’ said I, keeping as amiable as I 
could; ‘‘ nor any telling which objects the most.’’ 

** Oh, there’s no objection here. You’re welcome to stay. 
But not welcome to go, I expect. He ain’t welcome to go, is 
he?’’ 

By the answers that their faces gave him it was plain that 
I was. not. ‘‘ Not till we are through,’’ said one. 

‘* He needn’t to see anything,’’ another added. 

‘* Better sleep late to-morrow morning,’’ a third suggested 
to me. 

I did not wish to stay here. I could have made some sort 
of camp apart from them before dark; but in the face of their 
needless caution I was helpless. I made no attempt to 
inquire what sort of spy they imagined I could be, what sort 
of rescue I could bring in this lonely country: my too early 
appearance seemed to be all that they looked at. And again 
my eyes sought the prisoners. Certainly there were only two. 
One was chewing tobacco, and talking now and then to his 
guard as if nothing were the matter. The other sat dull in 
silence, not moving his eyes; but his face worked, and I 
noticed how he continually moistened his dry lips. As I 
looked at -prisoners, whose fate I was invited to 
stoamerrow morning Athe-one who was chewing 
quietly nodded to me. 

‘* You don’t remember me,’’ he said; and as I did not he 
recalled the occasion of our meeting. ‘‘ You got out of the 
stage at Signor’s. I was tending bar.’’ 

Then I recalled the usual midnight change of horses, and 
how I had taken the usual chance to stretch my legs and to 
drink some beer. He had sold me the beer on that particular 
journey. I had shared the quart bottle with him, and we had 
talked about elk hunting until the stage took me on through 
the midnight. It came back to me that I had thought him 
pleasant to talk with. I had never thought of him since; but 
here was a man I had known a little, gossiped a little with 
over a friendly glass of beer, and to-morrow — it gave me a 
new shock, very chill and painful. 

He had no such weak feelings. ‘‘ That’s two years ago 
last July,’’ he added, quite simply. 

I assented. I should have liked to say something natural 
and kind, but words stuck against my will, and I stood awk- 
ward and ill at ease, noticing idly that the silent one wore a 
gray flannel shirt like mine. The chewing one looked me 
over, and saw in my pocket the newspaper which I had 
brought from the railroad and on which I had penciled a few 


expenses. He asked me would I mind letting him have it 
for a while. And I gave it to him eagerly, begging him to 
keep it as long as he wanted. I was overeager in my 
embarrassment. ‘* You need not return it at all,’’ I said; 
‘those notes are nothing. Do keep it.’’ 

He gave me a short glance and a smile. ‘*‘ Thank you,’’ 
he said; ‘“‘I’ll not need it beyond to-morrow morning.”’ 
And he began to search through it. ‘ Jake’s election is con- 
sidered sure,’’ he said to his companion, who made no 
response. ‘‘ Well, Fremont County owes it to Jake.’’ 

Dead men I have seen not a few times, even some lying pale 
and terrible after violent ends, and the edge of this wears off; 
but I hope I shall never again have to be in the company with 
men waiting to be killed. By this time to-morrow the gray 
flannel shirt would be buttoned round a corpse. Until what 
moment would the other man chew? Against such fancies as 
these I managed presently to barricade my mind, but I made 
a plea to be allowed to pass the night elsewhere, and I sug- 
gested the adjacent cabin. By their faces I saw that my 
words merely helped their distrust of me. The cabin leaked 
too much, they said; I would sleep drier here. One man 
gave it to me more directly: ‘‘ If you figured on camping in 
this stable, what has changed your mind?’’ How could I tell 
them that I shrunk from any contact with what they were 
doing, although I knew that only so could justice be dealt in 
this country? Their wholesome frontier nerves knew nothing 
of such refinements. 

But the Virginian understood part of it. ‘‘ I am right sorry 
for your annoyance,’’ he said. And now I noticed he was 
under a constraint very different from the ease of the others. I 
laid it then to the weight of the matter being on him, and per- 
haps to offense at their declining to let him be sponsor for my 
good faith. But that was not it; nor did I understand the 
Virginian’s trouble until much later. 

After the twelve hours’ ride my bones were hungry for 
rest. I spread my blankets on some straw in a stall by my- 
self and rolled up in them; yet I lay growing broader awake, 
every inch of weariness stricken from my excited senses. 
For a while they sat over their councils, whispering cau- 
tiously, so that I was made curious to hear them by not being 
able; was it the names of Trampas and Shorty that were once 
or twice spoken? I could not be sure. I heard the whisper- 
ers cease and separate. I heard their boots as they cast them 
off upon the ground. And I heard the breathing of slumber 
begin and grow in the interior silence. To one after one 
sleep came, but not to me. Outside, the dull fall of the rain 
beat evenly, and in some angle dripped the spouting pulses of 
a leak. Sometimes a cold air blew in, bearing with it the 
keen wet odor of the sage brush. On hundreds of other 
nights this perfume had been my last waking remembrance; 
it had seemed to help drowsiness; and now I lay staring, 
thinking of this. Twice through the hours the thieves shifted 
their positions with clumsy sounds, exchanging muffled words 
with their guard. So, often, had I heard othe: companions 
move and mutter in the darkness and lie down again. It 
was the very naturalness and usualness of every fact of the 
night—the stable straw, the rain outside, my familiar blank- 
ets, the cool visits of the wind—and with all this the thought 
of the man cheiving and the man in the gray flannel shirt, 
that made the hours unearthly and strung me tight with sus- 
pense. And at last I heard some one get up and begin to 
dress. In a little while I saw light suddenly through my 
closed eyelids, and then darkness shut again abruptly upon 
them. They had swung in a lantern and found me by mis- 
take. I was the only one they did not wishtorouse. Moving 
and quiet talking set up around me, and they began to go out 
of the stable. At the gleams of new daylight which they let 
in my thoughts went to the clump of cottonwoods, and I lay 
still with hands and feet growing steadily cold. I wondered 
how they would do it; one instance had been described to me 
by a witness, but that was done from a bridge, and there had 
been but a single victim. This morning, would one have to 
wait and see the other'go through with it first? 

The smell of smoke reached me, and next the rattle of tin 
dishes. Breakfast was something I had forgotten, and one of 
them was cooking it now in the dry shelter of the stable. He 
was alone, because the talking and the steps were outside the 
stable, and I could hear the sounds of horses being driven into 
the corral and saddled. Then I perceived that the coffee was 
ready, and almost immediately the cook called them. One 
came in, shutting the door behind him as he reéntered, which 
the rest as they followed him imitated; for at each opening of 
the door I saw the light of day leap into the stable and heard 
the louder sounds of the rain. Then the sound and the light 
would again be shut out, until some one at length spoke out 
bluntly, bidding the door be left open on account of the 
smoke. What were they hiding from? he asked. The run- 
aways that had escaped? A laugh followed this sally, and 
the door was left open. Thus I learned that there had been 
more thieves than the two that were captured. It gavea little 
more ground for their suspicion about me and my anxiety to 
pass the night elsewhere. It cost nothing to detain me, and 
they were taking no chances, however remote. 

The fresh air and the light now filled the stable, and I lay 
listening while their breakfast brought more talk from them. 
They were more at ease now than was I, who had nothing to 
do but carry out my réle of slumber in the stall; they spoke 
in a friendly, ordinary way, as if this were like every other 
morning of the week tothem. They addressed the prisoners 
with a sort of fraternal kindness, not bringing them pointedly 
into the conversation, nor yet pointedly leaving them out. I 
made out that they must all be sitting round the breakfast 
together, those who had to die and those who had to kill 
them. The Virginian I never heard speak. But I heard the 
voice of my acquaintance of the beer; he discussed with his 
captors the sundry points of his capture. 

‘* Do you remember a haystack?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Away up 
the south fork of Gros Ventre? ’’ 

’ ‘That was Thursday afternoon,’’ said one of the captors. 
‘* There was a shower.”’ 
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‘Yes. It rained. We had you fooled that time. I was 
laying on the ledge above to report your movements.’’ 

Several of them laughed. ‘‘ We thought you were over on 
Spread Creek then.’’ 

**T figured you thought so by the trail you_took after the 
stack. Saturday we watched you turn your back on us up 
Spread Creek. We were snug among the trees the other side 
of Sneak River. That was another time we had you fooled.’’ 

They laughed again at their own expense. I have heard 
men pick to pieces a hand of whist with more antagonism. 

The prisoner continued: ‘‘ Would we head for Idaho? 
Would we swing back over the Divide? You didn’t know 
which! And when we generaled you on tothat band of horses 
you thought was the band you were hunting —ah, we were a 


strong combination!’’ He broke off with the first touch of 
bitterness I had felt in his words. 
‘* Nothing is any stronger than its weakest point.’’ It was 


the Virginian who said this, and it was the first word he had 
spoken. 

‘* Naturally,’’ said the prisoner. His tone in addressing 
the Virginian was so different, so curt, that I supposed he 
took the weakest point to mean himself. But the others now 
showed me I was wrong in this explanation. 

‘* That’s so,’’ one said. ‘‘ Its weakest point is where a 
rope or a gang of men is going to break when the strain 
comes. And you was linked with a poor partner, Steve.’’ 

‘* You’re right I was,’’ said the prisoner, back in his easy, 
casual voice. 

‘*You’d ought to have got yourself separated from him, 
Steve.’’ 

There was a pause. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the prisoner moodily. 
‘* I’m sitting here because one of us blundered.’’ He cursed 
the blunderer. ‘‘ Lighting his fool fire queered the whole 
deal,’’ he added. As he again heavily cursed the blunderer, 
the others murmured to each other various ‘‘ I told you so’s.’’ 

“‘ You’d never have built that fire, Steve,’’ said one. 

‘‘T said that when we spied the smoke,’’ said another. © ‘‘ I 
said: ‘ That’s none of Steve’s work, lighting fires and reveal- 
ing to us their whereabouts.’ ’’ 

It struck me that they were plying Steve with compliments. 

‘Pretty hard to have the fool get away and you get 
caught,’’ a third suggested. 

At this they seemed to wait. I felt something curious in all 
this last talk. 

‘Oh, did he get away?’”’ said the prisoner then. 

Again they waited; and a new voice spoke huskily: 

‘‘T built that fire, boys.’’ It was the prisoner in the gray 
flannel shirt. 

“* Too late, Ed,’’ they told him kindly. ‘‘ You ain’t a good 
liar.’’ 

‘* What makes you laugh, Steve?’’ said some one. 

‘* Oh, the things I notice.’’ 

‘Meaning Ed was pretty slow in backing up your play? 
The joke is really on you, Steve. You’d ought never to have 
cursed the fire builder if you wanted us to believe he was 
present. But we’d not have done much to Shorty, even if we 
had caught him. All he wants isto be scared good and hard, 
and he’!! go back into virtuousness, which is his nature when 
not traveling with Trampas.’’ 

The prisoner’s voice sounded hard now. ‘‘ You have 
caught Ed and me. That should satisfy you for one gather.’’ 

‘Well, we think different, Steve. Trampas escaping 
leaves this thing unfinished.’’ 

‘* So Trampas escaped too, did he? ’’ said the prisoner. 

“Yes, Steve, Trampas escaped—this time; and Shorty 
with him—this time. We know it most as well as if we'd 
seen them go. And we’re glad Shorty is loose, for he’ll build 
another fire or do some other foolishness next time, and that’s 
the time we’ll get Trampas.’’ 

Their talk drifted to other points, and I lay thinking of the 
skirmish that had played beneath the surface of their banter. 
Yes, the joke, as they put it, was on Steve He had lost one 
point in the game to them. They were playing for names. 
He, being a chivalrous thief, was playing to hide names. 
They could only, among several likely confederates, guess 
Trampas and Shorty. So it had been a slip for him to curse 
the mar: who built the fire. At least, they so held it. For, 
they with subtlety reasoned, one curses the absent. And I 
agreed with them that Ed did not know how to lie well: he 
should have at once claimed the disgrace of having spoiled 
the expedition. If Shorty was the blunderer, then certainly 
Trampas was the other man; for the two were as inseparable 
as dog and master. Trampas had enticed Shorty away from 
good, and trained him in evil. It now struck me that after 
his single remark the Virginian had been silent throughout 
their shrewd discussion. 

It was the other prisoner that I heard them next address. 
‘* You don’t eat any breakfast, Ed.’’ 

‘‘ Brace up, Ed. Look at Steve, how hardy he eats.’’ 

But Ed, it seemed, wanted no breakfast. And the tin 
dishes rattled as they were gathered and taken to be packed. 

‘* Drink this coffee, anyway,’’ another urged. ‘‘ You’ll 
feel warmer.’’ 

These words almost made it seem like my own execution. 
My whole body turned cold in company with the prisoner’s, 
and as if with a clank the situation tightened throughout my 
senses. 

‘*T reckon if every one’s ready we'll start.’’ It was the 
Virginian’s voice once more, and different from the rest. I 
heard them rise at his bidding, and I put the blanket over my 
head. I felt their tread as they walked out, passing my stall. 
The straw that was half under me and half out in the stable 
was stirred as by something heavy, dragged or half lifted 
along over it. ‘‘ Look out, you’re hurting Ed’s arm,’’ one 
said to another, as the steps with tangled sounds passed 
slowly out. I heard another among those who followed say: 
‘* Poor Ed couldn’t swallow his coffee.’’ Outside they began 
getting on their horses; and next their hoofs grew distant, 
until all was silence round the stable except the dull, even 
falling of the rain. ‘ 
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I do not know how long I stayed there alone. It was the 
Virginian who came back, and as he stvod at the foot of my 
blankets his eye, after meeting mine full for a moment, 
turned aside. I had never seen him look as he did now, not 
even in Pitchstone Cafion when we came upon the bodies of 
Hank and his wife. Until this moment we had found no 
chance of speaking together, except in the presence of others, 

‘* Seems to be raining still,’’ I began after a little. 

‘*Yes. It’s a wet spell.”’ 

He stared out of the door, smoothing his mustache. 

It was again I that spoke. ‘‘ What time is it?’’ 

He brooded over his watch. ‘‘ Twelve minutes to seven.”’ 

I rose and stood drawing on my clothes. 

‘* The fire’s out,’’ said he; and he assembled some new 
sticks over the ashes. Presently he looked round with a cup. 

‘* Never mind that for me,’’ I said. 

‘* We’ve a long ride,’’ he suggested. 

‘*IT know. I’ve crackers in my pocket.’ 

My boots being pulled on, I walked tothe door and watched 
the clouds. ‘‘They seem as if they might lift,’’ Isaid. And 
I took out my watch. 

‘* What time is it?’’ he asked. 

‘* A quarter of —it’s run down.’’ 

While I wound it he seemed to be consulting his own. 

**Well?”’ I inquired. 

‘Ten minutes past seven.’’ 

As I was setting my watch he slowly said: ‘‘ Steve wound 
his all regular. I had to night-guard him till two.’’ His 
speech was like that of one in a trance: so, at least, it sounds 
in my memory to-day. 

Again I looked at the weather and the rainy immensity of 
the plain. The foothills eastward where we were going were 
a soft yellow. Over the gray-green sage brush moved shape- 
less places of light — not yet the uncovered sunlight, but spots 
where the storm was wearing thin; and wandering streams 
of warmth passed by slowly in the surrounding air. AsI 
watched the clouds and the earth my eyes chanced to fail on 
the distant clump of cottonwoods. Vapors from the enfeebled 
storm floated round them, and they were indeed far away; 
but I came inside and began rolling up my blankets. 

‘* You will not change your mind?’’ said the Virginian by 
the fire. ‘‘ It is thirty-five miles.”’ 

I shook my head, feeling a certain shame that he should see 
how unnerved I was. 

He swallowed a hot cupful, and after it sat thinking; and 
presently he passed his hand across his brow, shutting his 
eyes. Again he poured out a cup, and emptying this, rose 
abruptly to his feet as if shaking himself free from something, 

‘* Let’s pack and quit here,’’ he said. 

Our horses were in the corral and our belongings in the 
shelter of what had been once the cabin at this forlorn place. 
He collected them in silence while I saddled my own animal, 
and in silence we packed the two pack-horses, and threw the 
diamond hitch, and hauled tight the slack, damp ropes. 
Soon we had mounted, and as we turned into the trail I gave 
a look back at my last night’s lodging. 

The Virginian noticed me. ‘‘ Good-by forever! ’’ he inter- 
preted. 

‘* By ——, I hope so!”’ 

‘Same here,’’ he confessed. And these were our first 
natural words this morning. 

‘‘ This will go well,’’ said I, holding my flask out to him; 
and both of us took some, and felt easier for it and the natural 
words. 

For an hour we had been shirking real talk, holding fast to 
the weather, or anything, and all the while that silent thing 
we were keeping off spoke plainly in the air around us and 
in every syllable that we uttered. But now we were going to 
get away from it; leave it behind in the stable, and set our- 
selves free from it by talking it out. Already relief had 
begun to stir in my spirits. 

‘* You never did this before,’’ I said. 

‘“No. I never had it to do.’’ He was riding beside me, 
looking down at his saddle-horn. 

‘| do not think I should ever be able,’’ I pursued. 

‘*T would do it again this morning.’’ 

‘* Oh, I don’t mean that. It’s all right here. There’s no 
other way.’’ 

‘I would do it all over again the same this morning. Just 
the same.’’ f : 

‘“Why, so should I—if I could do it at all.’’ I still 
thought he was justifying their justice to me. 

He made no answer as he rode along, looking all the while 
at his saddle. But again he passed his hand over his fore- 
head with that frown and shutting of the eyes. 

‘* T should like to be sure I should behave myself if I were 
condemned,’’ I said next. For it now came to me— Which 
should I resemble? Could I read the newspaper, and be 
interested in county elections, and discuss coming death asif 
I had fost a game of cards? Or would they have to drag me 
out? That poor wretch in the gray flannel shirt-—— “It 
was bad in the stable,”’ I said aloud. For an after-shiver of 
it went through me. : 

A third time his hand brushed his forehead, and I ventured 
some sympathy. 

‘*1’m afraid your head aches.’”’ 

‘* | don’t want to keep seeing Steve,’’ he muttered. 

“*Steve!’’ I was astounded. ‘‘ Why he—why all I saw 
of him was splendid. I didn’t mind him. It was——”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; Ed. You’re thinking about him. I'd f 
him. So you didn’t enjoy Ed?’’ 

At this I looked at him blankly. ‘‘It isn’t possible that 

” 


Again he cut me short with a laugh almost savage. ‘ You 
needn’t to worry about Steve. He stayed game.’’ 3 

What then had been the matter, that he should keep a 
Steve? that his vision should so obliterate from him what 
still shivered at, and so shake him now? For he seemed to 
growing more stirred as I grew less. I asked him no fu 
questions, however, and we went on for several minutes, 
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brooding always in the same fashion, until he resumed with 
the hard indifference that had before surprised me: 

‘‘ So Ed gave you feelings! Dumb ague and so forth.’’ 

‘* No doubt we’re not made the same way,’’ I retorted. 

He took no notice of this. ‘‘ And you’d have been more 
comfortable if he’d acted same as Steve did. It cert’nly was 
bad seeing Ed take it that way, I reckon. And you didn’t 
see him when the time came for business. Well, here’s what 
it is: a man may be such a habitual miscreant that killing’s 
the only cure for him; but still he’s your own species, and 
you don’t want to have him fall around and grab your laigs 
and show you his fear naked. It makes you feel ashamed. 
So Ed gave you feelings, and Steve made everything right 
easy for you!’’ There was irony in his voice as he surveyed 
me, but it fell away at once into sadness. ‘‘ Both was mis- 
creants. But if 
Steve had played 
the coward, too, it 
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executioner. 
mind reviewing the acts of the morning. 
give me your newspaper. I didn’t ——’’ 

** Oh, no,’’ I said hastily. ‘‘ 1 was finished with it.’’ 

‘* Well, he took dying as naturally as he took living. Like 
a man should. Like I hope to.’’ Again he looked at the 
pictures in his mind. ‘‘ No play-acting nor last words. He 
just told good-by to the boys as we led his horse under the 
limb — you needn’t to look so dainty,’’ he broke off. ‘‘ You 
ain’t going to get any more shocking particulars.’’ 

‘*T know I’m white-livered,’’ I said, with a species of laugh. 
‘* T never crowd and stare when somebody is hurt in the street. 
I get away.’’ 

He thought this over. ‘‘ You don’t mean all of that. You'd 
not have spoke just that way about crowding and staring if 


‘* Easy plumb to the end,’’ he pursued, his 
“Why, he tried to 








would have been a 
whole heap easier 
for me.” He 
paused before add- 
ing: ‘‘ And Steve , 
was not a miscre- 
ant once.’’ 

His voice had 
trembled, and I 
felt the deep emo- 
tion that seemed to 
gain upon him now 
that action was 
over and he had 
nothing to do but 
think. And his 
view was simple 
enough: You must 
die brave.  Fail- 
ure is a sort of 
treason to the 
brotherhood, and 
forfeits pity. It 
was Steve’s perfect 
bearing that had 
caught his heart so 
that he forgot even 
his scorn of the 
other man. 

But this was by 
no means all that 
wastocome. He 
harked back to 
that notion of 
a prisoner 
helping 
to make it 
easy for his 
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you thought well of them that stare. Staring ain’t courage; 
it’s trashy curiosity. Now you did not have this thing ——” 

He had stretched out his hand to point, but it fell, and his 
utterance stopped, and he jerked his horse to a stand. 

My nerves sprang like a wire at his suddenness, and J] 
looked where he was looking. There were the cottonwoods, 
close in front of us. As we had traveled and talked we had 
forgotten them. Now they were looming within a hundred 
yards; and our trail lay straight through them. 

‘* Let’s go around them,”’ said the Virginian. 

When we had come back into the trail he continued: ‘‘ You 
did not have that thing to do. But a man goes through with 
his responsibilities — and I reckon you could.’’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ I answered. ‘‘ How about Ed?”’ 

‘* He was not a man, though we thought he was till this, 
Steve and I started 
punching cattle 
together at the 
Bordeaux outfit, 





north of Cheyenne. 
We did everything 
together in those 
days—werk and 
play. Six years 
ago. Steve had 
many good points 
onced.”’ 

We must have 
gone two miles 
before he spoke 
again. “You 
prob’ly didn’t 
notice Steve? I 
mean the way he 
acted to me?’’ It 
was a question, but 
he did not wait 
for my answer. 
** Steve never said 
a word to me all 





through. He 
shunned it. And 
you saw how 


neighborly he 
talked to the other 
boys.’’ 

‘““Where have 
they all gone?’’ I 
asked. 

He smiled at 
me. ‘‘It cer- 

t’nly is lone- 
some now, 
for a fact.’’ 
‘Continued on 
Page 20) 





The Night of the White Review—B» Holman F. Day 


HE mandate that summons them nobody knows, 
Nor whose is the mystical word 
That bids the vast breast of the occan unclosc, 
When the depths are so cerily stirred. 
There are omens of ocean and portents of sky 
That the cycs of the banksman may read ; 
The wind tells its menace by mean or a sigh 
To any one giving it heed. ; 
Yet, fathom the whorl of a cloud though he may — 
Interpret the purr of the sca— 
No weatherwise fisherman truly may say 
When the Drift of the Drowned shall be. 


This alone we know: 
Ere days of the autumn blow, 
Up from the swaying ocean deeps appears the grisly show. 
And woe to the fated crew 
Who behold it passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on the 
Night of the White Review. 


Whence issue these flects for their grim rendezvous 
And their hideous cruise, who may know ? 
Yet they traverse the Banks cre the winter storms brew, 
Their pennon the banacr of woe. 
We know that from Quero far west to the Shoals 
The prodigal bottom is spread 
With bones and with timbers —‘‘ Went down with all souls,’’ 
Tells the story of Gloucester’s dead. 


And up with those souls come those vessels again 
On that mystical eve in the fall; 

Then out of the night to the terror of men 
They sail with the fog for a pall. 


And down the swimming deep, 
As the fishers lie asleep, 
These craft loom out of the great, black night, and past 
the living sweep. : 
And woe to that fated crew 
Who behold them passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on the 
Night of the White Review. 


Now here and now yonder some helmsman sings hail 
As the awful procession stalks past, 

And the horrified crew tumbles up to the rail 
To gaze on the marvel, aghast. 

Aad then through that night, when the fishers ride near, 
There’s a hail and a husky halloo: 

“Did you see’”’ — and the voice has a quiver of fear — 
“Did you see the White Banksmen sail through ?”’ 

There are those who may sec them — and those who may not, 
Though they peer to the depths of the night ; 

Ah, ye who behold them, alas for the lot 
That grants you such ominous sight. 


It augurs death and dole— 
That the Gloucester bells will toll — 


Means another stone on Windmill Hill: ‘‘ Went down 
with every soul.” 
For it's woe to that fated crew 
Who behold them passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on the 
Night of the White Review. 


’Tis a mournful monition from those gone before — 
That phantom procession of Fate ; 

But tis only the craven that fices to the shore, 
For the fisher must work and mast wait — ., 

Mast wait for the storm that shall carry him down, 
Must work with his dory and trawl ; 

There are women and babics in Gloucester town 
Who ate hungry. So God for us all ! 

Though mystic and silent and pallid and weird 
Those ominous Banksmen may roam, 

Though Death trails above them, where’er they are stecred, 
We'll work for the babies at home. 


The Banks will claim their toll, 
And Fate makes up the roll 
Of those with the humble epitaph: 
every soul.” 
And it’s woe to that fated crew 
Who behold them passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on the 
Night of the White Review. 


“ Went down with 





























OMAHA, September 1, 189-. 
Dear Pierrepont: Yours of the 30th ultimo strikes me all 


wrong. I don't like to hear you say that you can’t work 
under Milligan or any other man, for it shows a fundamental 
weakness. And then, too, the house isn’t interested in know- 
ing how you like your boss, but in how he likes you. 

I understand all about Milligan. He is a cross, cranky 
old Irishman with a temper tied up in bow-knots, who prods 
his men with the bull-stick six days a week and schemes to 
get them salary raises on the seventh, when he ought to be 
listening to the sermon; who puts the black-snake on a clerk’s 
hide when he sends a letter to Oshkosh that ought to go to 
Kalamazoo, and begs him off when the old man wants to 
have him fired for it. Altogether he’s a hard, crabbed, 
generous, soft-hearted, loyal, bully old boy, who’s been 
with the house since we took down the shutters for 
the first time, and who’s going to stay with it till we 
put them up for the last time. 

But all that apart, you want to get it 
firmly fixed in your mind that you’re go- 
ing to have a Milligan over you all your 
life, and if it isn’t a Milligan it will be 
a Jones or a Smith, and the chances are 
that you’ll find them both harder to get 
along with than this old fellow. And if 
it isn’t Milligan or Jones or Smith, and 
you ain’t a butcher, but a parson or a 
doctor, or even the President of the United 
States, it’1l be a Devonian strata deacon, 
«or the undertaker, or the yellow 
journals. There isn’t any such 
thing as being your own boss in 
this world unless you’re a tramp, 
and then there’s the constable. 

Like the old man if you can, 
but give him no cause to dislike 
you. Keep your self-respect at 
any cost, and your upper lip stiff 
at the same figure. Criticism can 
properly come only from above, 
and whenever you discover that 
your boss is no good you may rest 
easy that the man who pays his 
salary shares your secret. Learn to give back a bit from the 
base-burner, to let the village fathers get their feet on the 
fender and the sawdust box in range, and you’ll find them 
making a little room for you in turn. Old men have tender 
feet, and apologies are poor salve for aching corns. Remem- 
ber that when you’re in the right you can afford to keep your 
temper, and that when you’re in the wrong you can’t afford 
to lose it. 

When you’ve got an uncertain cow it’s all O. K. to tie a 
figure eight in her tail if you ain’t thirsty, and it’s excite- 
ment you’re after; but if you want peace and her nine quarts, 
you will naturally approach her from the side, and say, So- 
boss in about the same tone that you would use if you were 
asking your best girl to let you hold her hand. 

Of course you want to be sure of your natural history facts 
and learn to distinguish between a cow that’s a kicker, but 
whose intentions are good if she’s approached with proper 
respect, and a hooker, who is vicious on general principles, 
and any way youcome at her. There’s never any use fooling 
with an animal of that sort, brute or human. The only safe 
Place is the other side of the fence or the top of the nearest 
tree. 

When I was clerking in Missouri a fellow ‘named’ Jeff 
Hankins moved down from Wisconsin and bought a little 
clearing just outside the town. Jeff was a good talker but a 
bad listener, and so we learned a heap about how things were 
done in Wisconsin, but he didn’t pick up much information 
about the habits of our Missouri fauna. When it came to 
cows he had had a liberal education and he made out all 
right, but by and by it got .on to ploughing time and Jeff 
naturally bought a mule—a little moth-eaten cuss with sad, 
dreamy eyes and droopy, wiggly-woggly ears that swung ina 
circle as easy as if they ran om ball-bearings. Her owner 
didn’t give her a very good character, but Jeff was too busy 
telling how much he knew about horses to pay much atten- 
tion to what anybody was saying about mules. So finally the 
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seller turned her loose in Jeff’s lot, told 
him he wouldn’t have any trouble 
catching her if he approached her right, 
and hurried off out of range. 

Next morning at sunup 
Jeff picked out a bridle and 
started off whistling Buffalo 
Gals—he was a_ powerful 
pretty whistler and could do 
the Mocking Bird with varia- 
tions—to catch the mule and 
begin his plowing. ‘The ani- 
mal was feeding as peaceful 
as a water-color picture, and 
she didn’t budge ; but when 
Jeff began to get nearer, her 
ears dropped back along her 
neck as if they had lead in 
them. He knew that symptom 
and so he closed up kind of 
cautious, aiming for her at 
right angles and gurgling, ‘‘Muley, muley, here muley; 
that’s a good muley,’’ sort of soothing and caressing-like. 
Still she didn’t stir and Jeff got right up to her and put 
one arm over her back and began to reach forward with the 
bridle, when something happened. He never could explain 
just what it was, but we judged from the marks on his person 
that the mule had reached furward and kicked the seat of his 
trousers with one of her prehensile hind feet; and had reached 
back and caught him on the last button of his waistcoat with 
one of her limber fore feet; and had twisted around her elastic 
reck and bit off a mouthful of his hair. When Jeff regained 
consciousness he reckoned that the only 
really safe way to approach a mule was 
to drop on it from a balloon. 

I simply mention this little incident 
as an example of the fact that there are 
certain animals with which the Lord 
didn’t intend white men to fool. And 
you will find that, as a rule, the human 
varieties of them are not the fellows whe 
go for you rough-shod, like Milligan, 
when you’re wrong. It’s when you come 
across one of those gentlemen who have 
more oil in their composition than any 
two-legged aniimal has a right to have, 
that you should be on the lookout for 
concealed deadly weapons. 

I don’t mean that you should distrust 
a man who is affable and approachable, 
but you want to learn to distinguish 
between him and one who is too affable 
and too approachable. The adverb 
makes the difference between a good and 
a bad fellow. The bunco men aren’t 
all at the county fair, and they don’t all 
operate with the little shells and the elusive pea. 
When a packer has learned all that there is to 
learn about quadrupeds, he knows only one-eighth 

of his business; the other seven-eighths, and the im- 
portant seven-eighths, has to do with the study of bipeds. 
I dwell on this because I am a little disappointed that 
you should have made such a mistake in sizing up Milligan. 
He isn’t the brightest 
man in the office, but he 
is loyal to me and tothe 
house, and when you 
have been in business 
as long as I have you 
will be inclined to put a 
pretty high value on 
loyalty. It is the one 
commodity that hasn’t 
any market value, and 
it’s the one that you 
can’t pay too much for. 
You can trust any num- 
ber of men with your 
money, but mighty few 
with your reputation. 
Half the men who are 
with the house on pay 
day are against it the 
other six. 

A good many young 
fellows come to me 
looking for jobs, and 
‘start in by telling me 
what a mean house they 
have been working for; 
what a cuss to get along 
with the senior partner 
was; and how little 
show a bright, progress- 
ive clerk had with him. 
I never get very far with 
a critter of that class, 
because [ know that he 
wouldn’t like me or the 
house if he came to 
work for us, 
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I don’t know anything that a young business man 
ought to keep more entirely to himself than his dislikes, 


unless it be his likes. It’s generally expensive to have 

either, but it’s bankruptcy to tell about them. It’s all 
right to say nothing about the dead but good, but it’s better 
to apply the rule to the living, and especially to the house 
which is paying your salary. 

Just one word before I close, as old Doc Hoover used to say, 
when he was coming into the stretch, but still a good ways 
off from the benediction. I have noticed that you are in- 
clined to be a little chesty and starchy around the office. 
Of course, it’s good business, when a fellow hasn’t much 
behind his forehead, to throw out his chest and attract atten- 
tion to his shirt-front. But as you begin to meet the men 
who have done something that makes them worth meeting 
you will find that there are no ‘‘ keep off the grass’’ or 
‘*“bewa.e of the dog ’’ signs around their premises, and that 
they don’t motion to the orchestra to play slow music 
while they talk. 

Superiority makes every man feel its equal. It is courtesy 
without condescension; affability without familiarity; self- 
sufficiency without selfishness; simplicity without snide. It 
weighs sixteen ounces to the pound without the package, and 
it doesn’t need a four-colored label to make it go. 

We are coming home from here. I ama little disappointed 
in the showing that this house has been making. Pound for 
pound it is not getting nearly so much out of its hogs as we 
are in Chicago. I don’t know just where the leak is, but if 
they don’t do better next month I am coming back here with 
a shotgun, and there’s going to be a pretty heavy mortality 
among our head men. Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 
Rnd 


Losses in CooKing Meats 


IETARY investigations made by Government experts 

show that of the total food consumed by the average 

man in this country, twenty per cent. is flesh—if that term 

is taken to include not only meat, but also poultry, fish and 
shellfish. 

Incidentally, a question studied has had to do with the 
amount of nutritive material lost in the cooking of meat. 
That there is a loss, of course, is obvious enough, especially 
where the material is boiled and the water afterward thrown 
away; but nothing has been known on the subject until 
recently with any degree of 
accuracy, and hence the value 
of the Government investiga- 
tion, which ought to have no 
little interest for the American 
housewife. 

Here are some of the con- 
clusions drawn by the experts 
from their experiments. 

The chief loss in weight dur- 
ing the cooking of beef is due 
to the driving off of water. 
Lean beef will lose in this way 
as much as thirty-eight per 
cent. of its weight. 

When beef is fried there 
appears to be no great loss of 
nutritive material. 

When beef is cooked in 
water, from three to twenty 
per cent. of the total solids are 
found in the broth. If the 
broth is used for soup or other- 
wise, it is no loss, obviously. 

Beef that has been used for 
a preparation of beef tea or 
broth has lost little of its nutri- 
tive value, though much of the 
flavoring has been removed. 

Fat meat contains less water 
proportionately, and so shrinks 
less in cooking. Other things 
being equal, a small piece of meat cooked in water shrinks 
more, relatively, than a large piece. 
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Editor’s Note — In the series, Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son, six have already been published. The series 
will be continued in future issues, appearing at intervals of from a 
fortnight to three weeks. 
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HE allied commercial 
bodies of New York 
City will present to the 
New York Legislature this winter a canal proposition that 
will interest the entire country, particularly the West and 


Northwest. Though strictly a State enterprise, its benefits, 
if it be put through, will be felt clear to the Pacific Coast 
in the Northwest. The proposition involves the expenditure 
of about $80,000,000 by the State of New York, and provides 


for the construction of a twelve-foot canal from Buffalo to” 


tide-water in the Hudson River. This canal is to accom- 
modate thousand-ton barges. Comparatively little original 
work is involved, the plan considered most feasible being 
the widening and deepening of the Erie Canal. 

The concerted movement now on foot is the result of many 
years’ agitation. It is advocated most strongly in New York 
City because it is at that port that the most direct benefits will 
be felt. 

For years the foreign trade of the country has been growing 
by leaps and bounds. For: reasons directly connected with 
the inland transportation facilities, New York City has not 
been receiving its proportionate share of this growth. 
Though there has been a pronounced increase at this port, the 
rate has been far below that of other points, such as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, New Orleans and 
Montreal. Figures recently compiled show that the propor- 
tion of imports through New York fell from 69 per cent. in 
1877 to 63.3 per cent. in 1897, while the imports at all other 
points in the country increased from 31 per cent. to 36.7 per 
cent. The exports from New York in 1877 amounted to 43.6 
per cent. of all the exports of the country, but in 1897 the 
exports amounted only to 41.5 per cent. This state of affairs 
has alarmed the mercantile community of New York, and 
for years efforts have been made to stem the tide. 

The reason for this decline is to be found in the action of 
the railroads. The remedy is looked for in the completion of 


Patricia’s Last 


AM convinced in my own mind that it is quite the right 
| thing for a woman to be really very angry sometimes. I 

. don’t mean the raging, violent sort of anger that makes 
one untidy and flushed; but a superior, discreet anger, 
through which one can smile, and talk, and cause no damage 
to the arrangement of one’s back hair. 

I myself have been very angry for several hours now, and 
the relief and satisfaction which I feel are indescribable. 
Some three hours ago the drawing-room door opened to 
admit my Cousin George, and, although I had been in a most 
genial frame of mind one moment before, all the wrath 
which had been battened down for months blazed up before 
Jane had finished announcing him—and I smiled upon him. 

It was generally understood among my 
friends and acquaintances and relations (ex- 
cept, perhaps, Aunt Theresa) that I suffered 


the canal project. Years 
ago a discriminating rate, 
technically termed a dif- 
ferential, was adopted by 
all the Eastern roads 
against New York, on the 
plea that that city was get- 
ting more than its share of 
the foreign commerce car- 
ried to and from the sea- 
board. Asa 
result of this 
differential, the 
freight rate to 
Boston, though 
involving a 
considerably 
longer haul, was 
made the same 
as the rate to 
New York, and 
the rate to 
Philadel phia, 
Newport News, 
New Orleans 
and Montreal was made so much lower than the New York rate 
that an enormous amount of traffic, which would normally 
have found its way through this port, was diverted to those 
points, artificially. The result was that the tonnage entered 
in New York in 1898 amounted to only 7,771,412 as against 
8,009,224 tons entered in the ports of Montreal, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. This is an entire 
reversal of the order of things as it existed in 1880, when 
there was no differential against this port. In that year an 
aggregate tonnage of 7,611,282 was entered in New York as 












- against 5,517,203 entered in the other five ports. 


If this rate should be permitted to continue it would not be 
long before the supremacy of New York in commerce would 
be seriously menaced. Already enormous damage has been 
done, as shown by the fact that Montreal’s exports increased 
from $32,345,941 in 1880 to $64,040,982 in 1890, and 
that the imports have risen from $42,412,648 in 1880 to 
$65,018,544 in 1899. This advantage to a foreign port has 
been worked directly by the action of the railroads, because 
New York at present is unfortunately so situated that there is 
no competing waterway to her doors from the great productive 
fields of the North and West. 

The old Erie Canal, in its present condition, is practically 
worthless as a serious means of transportation. ‘The maxi- 
mum load that can be carried with the present depth of water 
is about 240 tons. The improvements for which the State of 
New York spent $9,000,000 a few years ago have added little 
or nothing to the value of this waterway. Mr. Roosevelt, 
while Governor of the State, appointed a commission to 
investigate the question. This commission, of which General 
Francis V. Greene was the head, reported in favor of the 
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A Canal Across New York State—bBy D. LeRoy Dresser 


President of the Merchants’ Association of New York 


thousand-ton barge canal now advocated by the New York 
commercial bodies. When Governor Odell was elected he 
appointed a new commission, which found in favor of a nine. 
foot canal instead of a twelve-foot. Such a canal would cost 
about $20,000,000. The Governor favored this measure, and 
prepared to have it presented to the Legislature last winter, 
But the objection of the commercial interests of this port pre- 
vailed, and the plan was withdrawn, not again, we hope, to 
be presented. It was the construction and opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 which did more than any other single 
factor in developing the West and Northwest, and in giving 
to New York the commercial supremacy of the United States 
which she now enjoys. The canal at that time was fully up 
to all the needs of commerce, and it fixed transportation rates 
from the interior to the seaboard. Since that time, however, 
the canal has been practically at a standstill, and the rail- 
roads have enormously developed and improved in their gen- 
eral management. So much is this the case that the canal no 
longer offers any sort of competition. 

A thousand-ton barge canal, on the other hand, would 
create a new schedule of rates on certain classes of freight, 
and this, too, without injuring the railroads. In fact, in the 
end, the railroads would probably be benefited by the con- 
struction of the proposed canal to a greater extent than any 
other business enterprise in the community A thousand-ton 
barge could, it is estimated by the engineers, haul certain 
bulk freights at six-tenths of a mill the ton-mile. The very 
best the railroads can do is between two and three mills the 
ton-mile. This means that many classes of freight that can- 
not be handled at all now would become available for trans- 
portation, and thus create new business. So far, therefore, 
the railroads would not lose anything. At the same time, 
though, a considerable part of the traffic now controlled by 
the railroads might be diverted tothe canal. This loss, how- 
ever, would be more than compensated for by the fact that the 
increased canal traffic and lower rates would build up many 
new and important industries along the canal route. New 
communities would spring up and the old communities would 
grow enormously in population and business. All this would 
redound to the benefit of the railroads tapping these com- 
munities, by creating increased local passenger and freight 
traffic and new points of distribution. This has been the 
experience in the past. The New York Central Railroad 
became great and prosperous because the Erie Canal built up 
thriving cities along its route. When this phase of the ques- 
tion is thoroughly understood, the railroads, instead of oppos- 
ing the project, will probably join hands with the mass of the 
people in putting it through. Their interests and ours are 
identical in the matter. 

Before anything can be done the Legislature will have to 
pass an act providing for the submission to the people of the 
proposition whether or not the $80,000,000 necessary shall be 
spent by the State. On the issue will hang the welfare not 
alone of New York State, but of every other State in the West 
and North which depends for its prosperity on getting its sur- 
plus products to Europe at the lowest possible rates. 


Love Affair—bBy Lilian Quiller-Couch 


and pestered me when he came home from Heidelberg that 
summer became more than a joke—it became absolutely 
inconvenient and interrupting. 

He proposed to me five times, which I thought a pity each 
time he did it, for it always seemed rather irrelevant, and the 
proceeding made me very hot and exhausted. They were all 
made in the dog-days, Cousin George’s proposals, and all 
within a week, and generally in the. sun (Cousin George 
never had much idea of the fitness of things); and I so soon 
came to the end of all I had to say that 1 was at a disadvan- 
tage, and quite uncomfortable, sitting there saying nothing — 
at least, nothing in comparison with what I could say if 
unhampered. Cousin George could prattle on forever. 


I don’t know why I did it, but the fifth time Cousin George 
grew white about the lips and finished up, as usual, by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Will you marry me, Patty?’’ I said: ‘‘ Oh, well, I 
don’t mind if I do.”? And really I didn’t mind much, for I 
had known Cousin George for years and years, and I was 
quite fond of him, and I felt that, at any rate, it would put an 
end to his proposals; and Aunt Theresa had said that 
September was going to be very hot; and, of course, Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope did deserve something, for if he thought 
that I was going to stand 

Well, anyhow, whether it was right or wrong, or stupid of 
sensible, I said straight out, ‘‘I don’t mind if I do,’’ and 
then, of course, we were engaged. I really did not mind at 
all, for I knew Cousin George so well, and he 
knew me; and there was no bother about re- 
arranging one’s ideas and habits, and all that 








a secret and unceasing pang of hopeless love & 
after my Cousin George changed his mind 


4 sort of thing, as some girls have to do (so 
they had told me) just to please the man they 





and delicately refused the honor of my hand; 
and perhaps the only ray of comfort which 
slanted my way came from the inner knowl- 
edge, which I might hug to myself, that it 
wasn’t true, that I had not a spark of hope- 
less love in me—that the only strong feeling 
I had in the matter, and naturally enough, 
too, was the one which found expression in 
the words (uttered quite privately to myself) : 
“All right, Cousin George; you just wait a 
bit." And I can believe that I did not look 
quite so charming as usual as I murmured 
them, 

Of course, if I had been offered to Cousin 
George, and Cousin George had, for some 
incomprehensible —ot other—reason, not 
wished to possess me, that would have been 
another matter, and I should have been the 
last to blame him. I am not dull on such 
points, and I could imagine just such an inap- 
preciation of Cousin George if he had been 
suggested as a husband for me, by a third 








are going to marry. I used to look at him 
sometimes (when he didn’t happen to be 
looking at me), and say to myself: ‘‘ Well, 
to think that that’s the man I’m going to 
marry! ’’ —for it really did seem odd; but! 
wasn’t at all upset about it, and after a while 
I decided that it was really a most comfort: 
able arrangement, and that it was probably 
all nonsense about that “‘ height of bliss” 
and ‘‘ overwhelming happiness ”’ sort of stuff 
that some persons talk and write about. 

I was very matter-of-fact at first, naturally; 
but when Cousin George chafed at that I did 
my very best to play up to my part. I never 
, could imagine why persons couldn’t go om 
just as usual, instead of slinking off for /éle- 
a-tétes just like silly children telling secrets; 
but George seemed to like it, and by degrees 
I got on capitally. I really tried hard to do 
as other seriously engaged girls did (with 
Mr. Featherstone-Hope it had all been so dif- 








person, ten minutes before I accepted him. 
But the way in which he philandered around 
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Cousin George sat and breathed hard for a minute or two hee 


ferent) ; I don’t mean to say that I had to try 
hard because it was irksome to me. I thi 
I remarked before that I really didn't mind. 

















I really didn’t odject; only I was apt to forget sometimes. 
However, in less than a month I broke myself of tugging 
away from him and looking bothered and cross when he 
wanted to kiss me; and when we had had a tiff I was always 


ready to be friends again. In those days, when we had had 
atiff and had grown tired of sparring, George always used 
to say: ‘‘ Let us go down the river to the island.’’ And I 
always went. I think scarcely a day passed without a visit 
to the island. It wasn’t far, and it always meant making 
up our quarrels again and being more devoted to one an- 
other than usual; and George admitted that I never bore 
malice in my heart. 

So the time went on, and George had to go away; and I 
grew much fonder of him then, and I don’t know that I should 
seriously have cared to change him for any other man I knew 
—as a fiancé; I say I don’t know that I should. And I used 
to write such lovely letters to him. I used to think out sen- 
tences in the night— little remarks I knew he’d like to get 
from me. I really was very attentive to him. I’ve nothing 
to reproach myself with on that score. Andsothings went on. 

And then, after a while, when George had been gone some 
time, his letters changed, and he seemed rather troubled 
about something. I didn’t take much notice of it—1I just 
thought that perhaps the climate didn’t suit him; and once I 
took the trouble to copy out and send 
to him a recipe which I had heard was 
good for one if one felt irritable. 
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] really was taken aback then, for I gathered that he was 
in unrelieved earnest, and Cousin George’s earnestness is 
always taken in the solid block; and I believe I was a little 
touched. But I recollected-his last letter to me, and I put on 
a silly smile. ‘‘ Oh,’’ I said lightly, ‘‘ I’m so sorry, but I’m 
engaged this afternoon.’’ Then I sighed, and added: “ I’ve 
so many engagements.’’ 

‘** To-morrow then — next day — next week ; only promi 

“Oh, you’ve no idea of my importance,’’ I ‘e red 
‘* Listen to this;’’ and, rising, I went to a dre .c Ji my’ 
writing-table and took out my little tablets. Jisten,”’ 
said again, holding upa finger to him. ‘‘ Thursday ‘ha.’ 
to-day — Tea at the Forestiers’ (and it’s almost time to ‘tart). 
Friday — Drive to Ellerton Manor. P. P. C.’’ 

‘“*P. P. C.!’’ he repeated. ‘‘Are you going away?’’ 

I laughed, half shyly, half significantly. ‘‘ Yes, I am 
going away,’’ I admitted. ‘‘ Saturday — To town, shopping. 
Sunday — To the Daltons’, luncheon and dinner. Monday — 
Picnic on the island. Oh, by the way, you’d better come to 
the picnic. I’m sure the Wendovers would like to have you.’’ 

‘* Picnic!’’ he snapped angrily. ‘‘ Do you think I want to 
go with a whole camp-meeting?’”’ 

‘* Oh,’’ I protested blandly, *‘ we sha’n’t be that sort at all.’’ 

‘* Tuesday,’’ he pleaded; ‘‘ come on Tuesday.’’ 
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‘It seems I must ’’ — and his tone was bitter, which seemed 
rather cool considering how he had treated me. 

“I’m so glad you’re home,’’ I said pleasantly. ‘I will 
send you an invitation.’’ He turned on me then, and glared. 

‘* Don't!’’ he commanded. 

‘*Oh, yes, I must,’’ I went on cheerfully. ‘‘I want to 
have all my loving relatives about me. Uncle Edward would 
sinioly adore you if you would go one better, and relieve him 
by giving me away.’’ 

Then I know Cousin George said something wicked. I 
won’t r , eat it. Then he strode out and slammed the door. 

Poot oid George! I’ve been thinking it over. I don’t 
think ‘ willsend him the invitation, after all. He never did 
me any harm. 


Red 


The Superlative Girl 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE deals in superlatives, but she has the advantage over 
ordinary dealers in that she can use the same stock over 
and over again. 

We shall suppose her young and pretty because it is so easy 
to pardon idiosyncrasies in a pretty 
woman. 

It doesn’t matter when you meet her, 





But nothing seemed to cheer George, 
and at length, when I was really begin- 


rs 


she will begin to unload superlatives 
immediately. 





ning to grow troubled about his temper, 
I had a letter from him to say he 
thought we had better say ‘‘ Good-by; ’”’ 
he thought it was his duty to me to say 
so; he felt that we (we, if you please!) 
had made a mistake; he could never 
hope to be worthy of me (his modesty 
was rather new), etc., etc. 

I wrote back and said: ‘‘ Oh, very 
well; I dare say you know best.’’ But 
I was really awfully angry; and what 
made me angrier than anything else 
was the thought that neither he nor any 
one else really knew how hard I had 
found it to play the Juliet part of the 
arrangement to George’s Romeo, and 
that I hadn’t wanted to be engaged at 
all. Of course they all thought that I 
was secretly wearing the willow; and 
the livelier I became as the days passed 
by and the relief was brought home to 
me, the more compassionately my rela- 
tives looked at me. ‘‘ She’s overacting, 
poor dear,’’ they were thinking. I am 
fairly placid as a rule, but my wrath did 
simmer up at times, and I thought a 
few strong thoughts about Cousin 
George. 

As I said just now, my wrath blazed 
out strong as ever when Jane opened 
the door this afternoon and announced 
Mr. George Pomeroy, his very self; and 
I smiled straight into his face, and 
talked away without a moment’s awk- 
wardness, and said how glad I was to 
see him (which was true). He seemed 
rather uneasy, and not in very good 
spirits; perhaps he had no liking for 
such obvious coals of: fire. But I made 
him sit down, and I talked on blandly, 
and didn’t shirk athing. I told him 
about every person and every place we 
had known and seen together; and I 
positively dallied over the subject of his 
long absence, and the summer before 
his departure. I did it chiefly for my 
own sake, to prove to him that memo- 
ries were nothing to me— it was mere 
justice to myself. But I believe I man- 
aged a little revenge at the same time; 








‘* Yesterday was positively the very 
hottest day I ever experienced.’’ 

Of course this is supposing that yester- 
day was a warm day. If it was a cool 
summer’s day she would have said: 

‘* Yesterday was positively the cool- 
est day I ever knew in the middle of 
summer.’’ 

And if it was just an ordinary day, 
not remarkable for either coolness or 
heat, she would have said: 

‘* Yesterday was really the loveliest, 
day I ever experienced; neither too cool 
nor too hot. And who do you suppose 
came to see me? Why that perfectly 
adorable and lovely Mr. Adams! I think 
he is positively guife the most handsome 
man who ever drew the breath of life, 
And funny / I never laughed so hard 
since I was born. And he told me a 
true story about Mrs. Smith that was 
positively the most utterly weird thing 
I ever heard in my dorm days. I'd tell 
it, but I never could half begin to com- 
mence to do it as well as he did—not 
in the world. He drove over from Point 
of Cedars and took me driving, and it 
was the /oveliest and most elegant drive 
that could possibly be imagined. We 
took that Five-Mile Road and the views 
are simply perfectly abjectly superb/ 
They are just lovely! Never saw such 
wonderful scenery in my whole exist- 
ence, and did you see the sunset? Posi- 
tively the most gorgeously indescribable 
thing that you could ever magine. And 
Mr. Adams knows so much! I could 
never ha/f begin to commence to learn 
as much as he knows. He could name 
the wild-flowers just as easy as I could 
name the colors in my dress. And he 
told me some of the most alarmingly 
astounding things about them. I was 
simply perfectly dumfounded to hear 
that golden rod grows in every single 
State in the whole entire Union. Mr. 
Adams is a lawyer by profession, and I 
don’t see where he can find time to learn 
so much interesting information about 
birds and flowers and all sorts of things. 








for I saw him grip his hands now and 
then, and his lips grew white, justasthey 
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Down at the isiand 


‘Dear me! I wish they would ring 
the dinner-bell. This sitting on a piazza 








used to do when he kept on proposing. 

He didn’t, talk very much, on the 
whole; he answered my questions with 
a good many monosyllables, but now and then he would dash 
into conversation with a strange-sounding voice. And_ I 
played off my dimple recklessly, and felt so glad that my 
frock was extremely becoming. 

At length there came a pause; then I feigned another mood, 
and I made up my mind that I would not break the silence. 

Cousin George sat and breathed hard for a minute or two, 
and then, I suppose, he decided upon breaking down the 
artificiality of our interview, for he got up from his chair and 
Strode about. I looked out of the window and pretended to 
bepensive. At last he stopped beside me and said, ‘‘ Patty.’’ 

I looked up at him and laughed. ‘‘ Cousin George,’’ I 
said with mock solemnity. 

‘Don’t laugh,’’ he said, drawing back his lip. 

“‘T must,’’ I protested, ‘‘ when you look so serious.”’ 

_“‘T am serious,’’ he declared; ‘‘ Patty, won’t—you—for- 
£ive?’’ 

‘‘ Forgive?’ I repeated, wrinkling my brow and looking 
puzzled. ‘‘ Forgive? I have no enemies; people are so good 
to me, I rarely have anything to forgive.”’ 

““ Forgive me,’’ he pleaded. 

““You!’’ I cried. . ‘‘ Surely I have nothing to forgive you! 
Why, you have never done me anything but good turns! ”’ 

He turned hastily away, and muttered something which 
Sounded wicked. Then he turnedtomeagain. ‘ Patty,’’ he 
pleaded, ‘‘ will you row down with me to the island?”’ 








‘* Tuesday,’’ I repeated, referring to my tablets, ‘‘ Tuesday 
—To town; final fitting.’’ 

‘* Final fitting?’ he queried, rather puzzled. 

‘* My frock, you know,”’ I explained. 

“Oh, your frock! Wednesday, then.’’ 

‘* Wednesday,’’ I said softly, ‘‘is my own day. I have 
promised it to myself entirely. I shall not give a moment of 
it to anybody.’”’ 

‘* Thursday ——’’ he began. 

‘‘ Thursday,’’ I said. ‘‘ Oh, yes, here it is! Thursday — 
To be married. Ye-es, I shall be occupied on Thursday.”’ 

I looked up at Cousin George. . He was very, very white 
about the lips then. 

‘* To be married?’’ he repeated in a sort of hoarse whisper. 

‘* Yes,”? I said nonchalantly. ‘‘After that I shall be away.’’ 

“ You’re going to be married?’’ he panted again. 

I laughed rather deprecatingly. ‘‘I didn’t know it was 
considered quite so unlikely,’’ I said humbly. 

‘‘ Who's the fellow?’’ he demanded bluntly. 

‘*Mr. Featherstone-Hope,’’ I replied tenderly. » 

»** That ——!”” he began, then he stopped short. 


’ 

‘* Good-by, Patricia,’’ he blurted out, shooting his hand at 
me as if it were a gun. 
of a bayonet-point. 

‘* Must you go?’’ I said sweetly. 


I really felt as if I were taking hold 


makes me horribly ravenous. I never 
was so hungry in the entire course of 
my existence. Oh, there’s Mr. Sutcliff 
coming in from the links. Do you play golf? I don’t, but 
my brother does, and I think it gust be simply the most 
fascinating game I ever heard of except croquet, and I think 
that that is simply perfectly adorable! It’s come in again, 
you know. And basket ball! That is without exception the 
very best game I ever played in my born days. I perfectly 
dote upon it, and it’s the despair of my life that I’ve only 
had a chance to play one game. But, after all, bowling is 
the one thing that makes life worth living. I think that 
that is beyond all words the most simply finest game in 
the universe. Only it’s perfectly fiendish on the thumbs. 
But then every game has something that is perfectly dreadful 
about it. I was never so lame in my /ife as when I played 
tennis, and cross is no word for it when I played croquet. 
Everybody cheats so ferociously, and they are so provoked if 
you cheat the /east teenty bit, 
‘‘ Oh, there’s the bell. Positively I’m so hungry that I 
feel as if I had been starving forty days and forty nights. 
But I do hope they won’t have mutton. If they do I won’t 


-eat a mouthful, for I simply can’t bear to eat mutton after 


seeing the cunning lambs in the fields. I think they are the 
very cunningesi creatures that ever hopped -——”’ 

As you watch her stride healthily into the dining-room you 
are reminded of the lady to whom superlatives were unknown, 
who, on being asked what she thought of the Swiss Alps, 
replied: ‘‘ They are quite neat.’’ 
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A Dull Fellow—By Ellen MacKubin 


AM a dull fellow, and you 
are all very kind to take the 
trouble to explain things,’’ 
he said when the point of a 
story had been defined for 
him, and the smile which 
accompanied this admission 
was so good humored that 
only one of his hearers sus 
pected the pain it concealed. 

‘*You should laugh when 
the rest of us laugh, Mr. 
Britton. That is the sim 
ple recipe with which many 
of us concoct a reputation 
for quick wits,’’ Gertrude 
Grant declared, looking up 
at the man sitting on the 
veranda railing beside her 
chair—the man who had 
been born to greater wealth, 
nearly thirty years since, 
than most millionaires ac 
quire in twice that period 
of laborious achievement — 
the man for whose complete subjugation her grandmother 
had brought her to this Maine coast paradise, and whose 
unexpected echo of the verdict usually pronounced upon him 
awoke a pang of pity in a heart accustomed to consider itself 
inaccessible to the soft emotions. 

‘* But then I should sometimes miss what you really mean, 
and I wish to understand my friends,’’ he said in a low tone 
as a general laugh followed her advice. 

‘* According to their explanation of themselves, instead of 
your own guessing?’’ she smiled. ‘‘Isn’t that very much 
like throwing away a sword, which is your only weapon, 
though perhaps not a keen one, and miarching through a 
strange country, trusting its inhabitants neither to rob nor 
murder you?’’ 

The blue eyes, which regarded her steadily, were distinctly 
puzzled. 

‘I was speaking of my friends;’’ he said slowly. 
‘They would not be my friends if I did not trust them.’’ 
He paused and added gravely: ‘‘ Of course, I have been taken 
in no end of times, and shall be again to the end of my chap- 
ter, but, so far, I can blame only my own dullness toward 
obvious fraud, not any treachery from those in whom I put 
special confidence.’’ 

‘* What is this about confidence? Or am I indiscreet to 
ask?’’ a pleasant voice demanded as a young man appeared 
beside Nicoll Britton. 

Gertrude was aware that she liked the glance Britton turned 
to the newcomer, though she did not approve its recipient. 

‘*T was saying that my confidence has never been be- 
trayed, except in cases where it was hastily given,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You should endorse me cordially, Otho, as I am 
usually wise enough to follow your counsels.’’ 

Otho laughed. ‘‘ Miss Grant’s eyes assert 
that she is not wont to consider me a Mentor. 





’ 

‘*I take credit for the value of that collection, as without me 
Nicoll would have been swindled in the purchase.’’ 

‘*1 must tell my grandmother,’’ she laughed. ‘‘ She has 
been confident that popular rumor underrates Mr. Britton’s 
shrewdness, since Levi in London assured her, as an old cus- 
tomer by whom he prefers not to be considered an extor- 
tioner, that he had received only half the sum for the Raphael 
which the New York papers announced.”’ 

‘* Levi is a professional liar!’’ Otho exclaimed angrily. 
*‘ For once the newspapers told a straight story, and you may 
so report to Mrs. Grant.’’ 

‘* Suppose you report to her yourself. 
are as charming as ‘ detrimentals’ are apt to be!’’ 

‘*A ‘detrimental?’ ’’ Otho repeated. ‘‘ Even your grand- 
mother cannot accuse me of any qualities belonging to that 
type, except empty pockets — and they are filling! ’’ 

‘* Are they?’’ she smiled. ‘‘ Here come pockets which are 
full but emptying. Dear me! Mr. Britton, there was no need 
for such hurry when I told you I should stay in this corner an 
hour! ’’ 

At the gates of this particular Maine paradise there is a 
tidal river which rushes between willow-shaded banks for a 
course of some eight miles, and divides the devotion to old 
ocean which is the chief attraction of the place. 

Nor indeed can anything more beautiful be conceived than 
the row up through crimson-tinted waters toward the sunset, 
unless it be the row down again, with the moonlight casting 
silver eclipse over the vanished gorgeousness of color. 

When this double delight, however, must be won by battle 
with the tide, either going or coming, an indolent or weary 
holiday-maker postpones it. But Nicoll Britton was neither 
indolent nor weary. His great physical stremgth rejoiced in 
exertion, and the fact that he thus got a monopoly of Miss 
Grant’s society, during an hour when some instinct taught him 
that she was more soft of mood than her wont, and he himself 
at his modest best, rendered blissful to him a canoe expedi- 
tion together on the following evening. 

They had floated on the incoming tide beyond the third 
bridge before she commanded their return, in that dim inter- 
val between sunset and moonrise. He obeyed without demur, 
though the dimness did not hide from her the regret which 
crossed his face. She divined that obedience without demur, 
in the fulfillment of any bond to which he had agreed, would 
be natural to this silent young man, who had pledged obedi- 
ence to her every whim when they set forth. 

‘* Go slowly, Mr. Britton,’’ she said graciously. ‘‘I fancy 
that, if we should be belated, those arms of yours would easily 
master the tide.’’ 

‘* We have matched each other often, to my advantage,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ But there is little need for special strength any 
longer,’’ he added wistfully, after an instant. ‘‘ During the 
Middle Ages a knight or a man-at-arms could acquire, by 
physical force, the distinction which nowadays, even in the 
army, is achieved by brains ——’’ 

‘Yet a name was mentioned in dispatches after San Juan 
whose owner calls himself a dull fellow,’’ she interrupted. 


She says that you 


*“ None the less dull because he was fortunate enough to 
have the chance of helping his wounded captain thrust into 
his hands! ’’ he exclaimed, while his happy eyes looked their 
fill on the sweetness of her smile. 

‘‘Is it dull, too, to choose pictures, and bestow them, as 
you do?”’ 

*T like pictures, though the best of them does not mean so 
much to me as this river to-night,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but Otho 
chooses them for me.’’ 

‘I am going to ask you a most intrusive question — a ques. 
tion on the reply to which I have a wager,’’ she said. “ Did 
you really pay that awful amount of money for the Raphael 
which the newspapers announced? ’’ 

**T really did,’’ he admitted apologetically. ‘‘ It seems a 
sum which would be better spent on more practical necessi- 
ties than a Museum, but Otho was eloquent about the uplift- 
ing of the art-sense of our country, and he assures me that | 
did not pay a penny beyond the Raphael’s value.’’ 

** He attends to such purchases for you?’’ 

“* He is good enough to play ‘ go-between,’ so that I may 
not be unmercifully robbed.’’ : 

Gertrude made a sudden movement — almost as though she 
would touch the brown hands clasped upon his paddle. His 
start, half incredulous, half eager, was more violent than her 
movement. Their frail craft swayed, dipped, and, with a 
storm of splashing, turned over. 

Gertrude, who could swim a little and possessed abundant 
courage, realized at once that she was a mere feather in the 
mighty tide which bore her whither it would. Then an arm, 
stronger than the tide, upheld her, and a voice cried close 
above her head: 

“Don’t struggle! You shall be on the bank in a moment.”’ 

Nobody thinks quite clearly in an instant which may well 
prove his last, yet, even in the midst of that rushing river, she 
wondered at the absolute content of her self-surrender to 
Nicoll’s knowledge, as utterly as to his strength. 

When they presently scrambled up a gravelly little beach 
they sat wordless and dripping side by side, during a space 
when breath seemed a more difficult matter than when the tide 
water had raced past their lips. 

He was on his feet again quickly, however, looking a young 
giant in the moonlight, with his drenched flannels clinging to 
him, 
** Can you walk or shall I carry you?’’ he panted. 
must get dry at once 
with a fire all night.’’ 

‘I can run almost as well as you can swim,’’ she began 
gayly, but, as his fingers clasped hers to help her rise, voice 
and eyes grew sweet. ‘‘ The Middle Ages may have possessed 
nobler uses for the strength you despise than the saving of a 
girl who has upset your canoe, but you must not expect her to 
think so! ’’ 

A shining fair head was bent suddenly; quivering lips 
touched her hands. ‘‘ Any man who could swim would have 
got you out,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Only you could make it worth 
—all the years of my life to me.’’ 

**Don’t!’’ she cried sharply, and withdrew 
her hands. A slow fellow may stride too rap- 
idly, it appeared, along a road where his guide 


** You 
and there is the brick-kiln close by 





How do you consider me, by the way?’ he 
added audaciously. 
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was not quite certain of the way! ‘‘ Shall we 
race?’’ she added lightly. ‘‘ The brick-kiln 


‘ 





‘* As an obstacle between me and the moon 
at present,’’ she answered serenely. ‘‘ Mr. 
Britton’s shoulders left me a glimpse of her, 
but you have obscured her utterly.’’ 

Otho laughed again, and came nearer while 
Nicoll arose. 

‘* There is the first of the waltzes my aunt 
promised us, and which I must dance with 
Miss Wynne,’’ the latter exclaimed as three 
or four people deserted the veranda for the 
drawing-rooms. ‘‘Is there any use in asking 
you for the next, Miss Grant? ’’ 

‘* Not a bit! I did not come to Maine for 
waltzes after a winter of cotillons and dancing 
classes,’’ she declared. ‘‘ But you will find 
me in this corner -if- you return within an 
hour.’’ ' 

‘* 1 will surely return,’’ he asseverated, and 
her gaze followed his tall, strong figure as he 
disappeared through a long window. 

‘*T like our host,’’ she said, bringing back 
her eyes to Otho, who regarded her somewhat 
cynically. 

‘He is popular—for reasons,’’ 
mured. 

‘That is not well spoken by his chiefest 
friend,’’ she commented coldly. ‘‘ It suggests 
curiosity as to the reasons, which are possibly 
in proportion to the extent of the intimacy.’’ 

‘*We have been chums since we were small 
boys at school,’’. he said with asperity, ‘‘ and 
if his muscles saved me many a licking, my 
brains did many a task for him.’’ 

‘* You who dislike tasks?’’ 

‘*T work harder for him than ever I have 
worked for myself,’ he protested. ‘‘ One re- 
qnires sharp wits in constant practice to steer 
a gullible millionaire, with an appetite for pic- 
tures and curios, among the big dealers in 
Paris and London—and you may have heard 
what the art critics in New York said of the 


he mur- 








fire is a capital idea, for I am shivering.’’ 
Neither had breath to spare on further words 
as they sped across fields to the curve in the 
river which the brick-kiln defaces. When they 
reached it Nicoll brokenly narrated their acci- 
dent and their needs to a stolid watchman, who, 
when the disjointed story was concluded, led 
them to a bench beside the fires and produced a 
blanket for Gertrude’s wrapping, and a coat 
of curious cut that spoiled Nicoll’s pictur- 
esqueness. Luckily, too, the kiln possessed a 
telephone, and Nicoll was able to inform Mrs. 
Grant of her granddaughter’s safety, and to 
order his beach-wagon sent over for their return. 
Then, while they waited, a silence fell upon 
them, which she explained, without contradic- 
a tion from him, tg be due to sleepiness. She 
smiled as she mentally depicted the different 
use which most men of her acquaintance would 
have made of the réle that kindly fate had be- 
stowed upon him, and for which after the first 
moment he seemed to have lost inclination. He 
looked pale, despite the ruddy glow cast on him 
from the ovens, as he sat with folded arms m 
his corner of the bench. Perhaps he was sleepy 
really? She remembered the sound of his voice 
as his lips touched her fingers, and repented the 
jibe, with a rush of feeling she called —pity ! 
They could not, however, sit there dumbly 
until the wagon came for them, with the scru- 
tiny of their equally dumb host keeping watch 
of their manners for future gossip among the 
natives! Nicoll had done her a good turn: he 
deserved something in kind from her, and surely, 
to reveal the surrounding of unsuspected treach- 
ery must be a good turn from keen wits to dull? 
Her dislike of Otho Villars, founded in her pet- 
ception that he opposed Nicoll’s admiration for 
her, had become distrust of his honor and hon- 
esty since her grandmother had repeated Levi's 
tale, and every new detail of the cousin’s posi- 








collection he has just bestowed upon the 
Metropolitan Museum ?’’ 
She nodded, looking at him with interest. 





Nolselessly she opened the library door... . - Micoll lay asleep in a big chair 4 


tions. in that business ripened her distrust. 
She moved restlessly. 
‘* Are you chilly?’’ he asked at once. 
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‘‘Am I a Salamander?’’ she laughed. ‘‘ Let us turn our 
other cheeks to the fire, as though we were apples roasting on 
a string, and I will tell you what I was about to say when I 
upset the canoe.’’ 

His eyes adored her mutely despite her disheveled locks 
and mantle of scarlet blanket! Certainly his way of sitting 
quite still and speechless, when other men would have fidgeted 
and babbled, gave him individuality. 

‘*T asked you whether you really paid that enormous sum 
for the Raphael, because old Levi assured my grandmother 
that he had received only half the amount.’’ 

‘* He lied,’’ Nicoll answered, smiling. ‘‘ Otho says that 
something in the combination of the Jewish instincts with the 
bric-a-brac trade produces the most brazen liars on record.’’ 

‘* Mr. Villars has a pretty wit,’’ she said impatiently; ‘‘ but 
Levi is too clever for easily detected lies, and he told my grand- 
mother without restriction as to repeating his statement.’’ 

‘‘ Nevertheless, I paid the sum the newspapers men- 
tioned.’’ 

‘* By check?”’ 

He frowned with a puzzled glance. 

‘* By check, of course, but not for the exact amount of the 
picture’s cost, nor made out to Levi,’’ he answered slowly. 
‘It covered several other pur- 
chases Otho chose for me in 
London, and was paid to his 
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acceptance will be partly for that worth, and partly for 
another, which no girl, brought up to make a wealthy mar- 
riage, can possibly disparage.’’ 

Nicoll stretched his strong young arms above his head with 
a gesture of tragic force. 

ae money!’’ he muttered. ‘‘I wish I had been 
born to stone-breaking! ’’ 

‘* Then you would have missed more pleasure than pain— 
including the acquaintance of Miss Grant!’’ 

Nicoll leaned against the frame of an open window, and 
gazed out at the moonlit ocean. 

‘*We have got a long way from Levi and his lies,’’ Otho 
said presently, while his arm went about the other’s broad 
shoulders. ‘‘ Shall I silence them by producing my canceled 
check? It must be among my last winter’s belongings in 
town.’’ 

**T have not deserved this question from you,’’ Nicoll said 
gravely, holding out his hand, ‘‘ but if my mention of Levi’s 
farrago has hurt your feelings, I beg your pardon.’’ 

Their aquatic adventure did not absorb comment at break- 
fast next morning, as Gertrude feared it would. It was 
divided in interest by an errand upon which Otho intended 
going, and which had humorous aspects as related by him. 
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Whereupon, on Mrs. Britton’s suggestion, every one agreed 
to keep silence until to-morrow, lest the servants, overhearing, 
might spread the story in the village, with disastrous results. 
Then they separated for the wonted variety of morning 
engagements at the seaside. Gertrude waited, upon one 
excuse or another, until all had departed, because she wished 
to avoid Nicoll for so long as she had not discovered the 
answer to certain questions as to which a wakeful night had 
brought no counsel. With a novel and a golf cloak she made 
her way to a bit of shingle, sheltered from possible observers 
at the cottage by a lofty rock, and there began her self- 
confession. 

She had been accustomed to the opinion that she was a 
young woman of purposes as well defined as her principles, 
not given to the inspection of a desired object from conflicting 
points of view — but to-day she wavered in that opinion. 

She had come to this pretty place prepared to accept 
Nicoll Britton, if he asked her—an ‘if’ inserted merely for 
euphony, though she had only known him a few weeks. She 
intended to make him an excellent wife, to watch over his 
lack of astuteness, and to see that his dignity was maintained 
by the respect which his character, if not his intelligence, 
deserved. But since last night misgivings assailed her. 

Would this decorous loyalty 
from his wife entirely satisfy 
him? Sincere, unsuspicious 





account at Brown’s there.’’ 
‘Then Mr. Villars can sup- 


love as he offered? When he 





press Levi’s story by showing 
his own canceled check, if 
you demand it?’’ 

The sudden color in Nicoll’s 
countenance was redder than 
any reflected glow could bring. 

‘‘T am sure you would not 
suggest that I should ask my 
cousin for .proof of his fair 
dealing,’’ he said gravely. 
‘He might think that I sus- 
pected him of hypothecating . 
many thousand dollars 7 

‘*] hear wheels! ’’ she inter- 
rupted, rising abruptly. 

The explanation concerning 
the check had satisfied her last 
doubt of Levi’s story. Yet 
she hesitated to go farther, 
because of a new perception 
that to destroy his trust in the 
friend of his past would be 
crueler to Nicoll than to con- 
ceal the treachery, and permit 
that false friend to swindle 
his future. 

“It is awfully good of you 
to care whether 1 have been 
cheated!’’ he exclaimed hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Otho says I need 
a special Providence to look 
after me! But this is not so 
much a question of Levi’s 
honesty as of ” 

He broke off as Otho, deb- 
onair and confident, and fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Grant’s maid, 
appeared in the shed doorway 
with an armful of wraps. 

The newcomer was at the 
cost of the conversation dur- 








ing the homeward drive, but iis raid 
it was at a cost never difficult vt ‘ x82 
for him to defray. Nor was ay i 

it until Nicoll, reclothed, en- ioe 


tered the smoking-room at the 
cottage, where only himself 
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as he was, would not her ac- 
“3 ceptance include to him such 
found such love lacking from 
her bond, would he not feel 
that generous faith of his de- 
frauded? Would he not suffer 
far more cruelly than if she 
had forced upon him the 
knowledge of Otho Villars’ 
dishonor ?—a task from whose 
sternness she had shrunk 

“You are not reading?’’ 
the man of whom she was 
thinking asked, close behind 
her. ‘‘ May I sit here with 
you for a little?’’ 

It must be, then, she told 
herself, with an odd pang at 
her heart, while her decision 
came to her. Better hurt him 
sharply now than crush the 
faith out of him month by 
month, year by year, in the 
long future he might live with 
a wife who did not love him! 

Silently she drew away her 
white skirt that he should find 
place beside her. She fancied 
he was likely to encounter sen- 
timental dangers as unhes- 
itatingly as he had rushed up 
San Juan Hill—nor did she 
misjudge him. 

‘I am not good at words,’’ 
he began at once, and though 
his voice was low she thought 
its steadiness would carry him 
through with that which he 
meant to say as he went on; 
‘* but somehow I believe you 
4 understand me pretty well 
} without words. It should not 
‘ be difficult, for I am not sub- 
$3, tle, yet I like to feel that you 
mA make me out better than any 
one else ——’’ 

She did not speak as he 
halted an instant, and he con- 














remained, that he showed any 
consciousness that he had been | 
delivered of half an hour’s 
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Gertrude made a sudden movement . . . as though 
she would touch the brown hands 


tinued more hurriedly: 
> ‘*1 am a slow fellow, but 
this has come to me quickly 








monologue, to the accompani- 
ment of two horses’ swift hoofs. 

‘* What happened to you and 
Miss Grant, besides an upset and a swim ashore? ’’ he asked, 
staring at Nicoll, who was filling a pipe. 

‘A good deal of talk.’’ 

“Obviously. You neither of you had an idea left by the 
time I——”’ 

‘Yet some of the talk concerned you,’’ Nicoll interrupted, 
turning his.eyes from his pipe to his cousin with the look of 
blended affection and puzzlement with which Otho had been 
familiar since their round-jacket days. ‘‘ I’m afraid you and 
I were cheated about that Raphael! ’’ 

“‘Has Miss Grant been repeating to you Levi’s attempt to 
square his case with that astute old lady, her grandmother?’’ 
Otho laughed. 

“* She had already spoken of it to you?’”’ 

“Of course, and to many mutual friends! Her thoughts 
are too constantly busy with the condition of your exchequer 
not to find this tale of absorbing interest.’’ 

There was no dullness in the flame with which Nicoll’s eyes 
blazed, as only blue eyes can. 

“It is my purpose to ask Miss Grant to be my wife,’’ he 
said very low. ‘‘ Whatever her answer may be, you must 
understand that I will not hear her spoken of again as you 
spoke just now.’’ 

“‘ Dear boy! ’’ Otho smiled. ‘‘ Your announcement has no 
more surprise for me than Miss Grant's reply will possess.’’ 

“You think there is no hope for me? I am not a likable 
fellow, I know ——”’ 

‘You are most likable to me, and to those who find you out, 
you dumb spirit!’’ Otho cried warmly. ‘‘ And Miss Grant’s 


The cottage which hospitably sheltered them every one 
knew to be rented by Nicoll. They knew also that he was in 
treaty for the site upon the “‘ cliff-walk’’ which made the 
fashionable end of the village, and which was defaced by the 
shabby homestead of the local miser, a worthy famed for his 
ignorance and eccentricity. These attributes manifested 
themselves, among other ways, in a distrust of bank accounts 
and check books, which, according to popular rumor, had 
induced him to bury the proceeds of former sales of portions 
of his farm. These proceeds had all been paid in gold, and 
it was to bring five thousand dollars in gold, insisted upon for 
the impending sale, that Otho’s journey was necessary. 

This announcement was followed by a chorus of questions. 

‘* Does old Newton go with you to bring back his treasure 
in a potato sack?’’ some one demanded. . 

‘*T hope you do not mean to keep the money in the house 
overnight, Nicoll?’’ his aunt asked anxiously. 

‘‘ There were burglars at the Stuarts’ last summer! ’’ a girl 
exclaimed. 

‘* Nobody will suspect our wealth,’’ Nicoll said, smiling. 
‘* Otho intends to bring it himself in his dress-suit cage.’’ 

‘* Of course, some rumor from the bank might reach the 
roughs who always infest such a railway centre as the town,’’ 
Otho conceded. ‘‘ But Nick and I take turns in watching 
to-night, and to-morrow the payment will be made.’’ 

‘‘ Why not to-night, Mr. Britton? ’’ Gertrude asked. 

‘Newton is harvesting!’’ Nicoll laughed. ‘‘ It will take 
him until dark to get in his hay, and he refuses either to delay 
his work, or to count the gold except by daylight.”’ 


—I have known you so brief 
a time, yet I seem to have 
loved you so long—I am not 
worthy of you in any way, but I love you—I love you!’’ 

During another moment she did not speak — yet he added 
nothing more. 

Somewhere in her consciousness was a smile — or perhaps 
a sob?—that this millionaire should be so unsuspicious of the 
motives for which she had interided to marry him; that his 
plea was only ‘‘love’’—as though they were dwellers in 
Arcadia! But his folly had so far infected her that she 
resolved to answer him after his own fashion—divining that 
she should hurt him less if she left his ideal of her undimmed 
by hint of the mercenary intentions which this new reverence 
for him had abandoned. 

She rose, he rising also, wordless and without effort to 
detain her, 

‘*T am glad and I am sorry, I am proud and I am ashamed, 
that you should say this to me,’’ she said softly. ‘‘lamglad 
and proud that a man whom I respect so highly should care 
so much for me; I am sorry and ashamed that there is not 
love enough in me to give you what you deserve.’’ 

He neither spoke nor lingered as she stepped back to the 
path, and they walked up the steep little lawn mutely to the 
veranda. There he held out his hand. 

‘« This is ‘ good-by ’ to more than I shall ever hope again,”’ 
he murmured. ‘‘ Though, of course, I shall see you often, and 
love you always.”’ 

With this he went away. 

Gertrude did not appear at luncheon, and her grandmother's 
maid brought a cup of tea to a very real headache at five 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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RUFUS POTTER’S ORATION 


held in Turley, with the Turley Brass Band at the 

head of a procession illuminated by torches and trans- 
parencies; and there was to be an outdoor meeting whereat 
several of the most eminent politicians in the State were to 
explain to the followers of Jefferson exactly how the country 
could be saved. It was thought probable that Colonel Bly 
himself would deign to be present and to say a few words to 
his faithful subjects; but it was announced as an assured fact 
that ‘‘ our distinguished fellow-townsman, Mr. Rufus Potter, 
will also have the honor of addressing the meeting.’’ 

When Rufus saw this announcement in letters of blazing 
red upon the posters at the street corners he had mingled 
feelings of exaltation and trepidation. It was much to be 
designated in letters of that area and that hue as a distin- 
guished citizen and to find himself ranked among the orators 
whv were to make the welkin ring with patriotic speeches; 
but when Rufus thought of himself as in the act of speaking 
to an audience of Turleyites his heart sank within him, and 
there was in his knees a tendency to smite together which he 
had rarely noticed before. 

He would have declined peremptorily the request of Billy 
Grimes and the committee for a few eloquent remarks had 
not Mrs. Potter strenuously insisted that it would be little 
short of madness for him to lose so good an opportunity to 
permit his genius to shine upon a community hitherto far too 
little appreciative of its quality; and, in order that the radiance 
might have assured brilliancy, she undertook for herself 
the very congenial task of preparing her husband’s speech 
for him. 

The work of composition would have been easier for her if 
she could have been permitted to frame it upon her lips, for 
fluency was one of her gifts; but while she labored strenu- 
ously to trace the oration upon paper she was consoled con- 
tinually with the bright vision offered to her mind by Hope, 
which represented her, far in the future, in the act of prepar- 
ing for Rufus Potter, the President-elect of the United States, 
an inaugural address which she and the children should 
listen to with rapture before driving home to the White 
House in a satin-lined barouche with four white horses. 

Regarded as really her first effort at preparation of a polit- 
ical stump-speech, Mrs. Potter’s little piece was not so very 
bad; and, in fact, when she had read it to a few of her women 
friends, infusing into her manner an intensity of enthusiasm 
of which Rufus was not capable, they made no pretense of 
concealing their admiration for the speech and for the writer. 
Mrs. Julia McGlory even went so far as to say that Henry 
Clay himself could not have done better. 

The speech was as follows: 

‘* Fellow-citizens: Your candidate is more used to being 
rocked in the cradle of the mighty deep where the fierce 
tempest rages than in standing upon the platform; but when 
my country summons me to help her in the hour of deadly 
peril I should deserve a traitor’s doom if I did not heed her 
call. I stand before you as a friend of education and the 
poor workingman! I point with pride to my humble birth 
in a rude cabin in the primeval forest amidst the glorious 
mountains of Tennessee, and to these horny hands grimed 
with painful toil and the sweat of my brow from the earliest 
years of innocent childhood. Who so fit to guide the educa- 
tion of the young as the father of eight children, three boys 
and five girls, who in many a battle with the tempest and the 
storm on the bosom of the ocean seen foreign lands with his 
own eyes and knows geography to be true, and by gazing at 
the stars can steer a mighty ship safely o’er. the billows? 

“Will you vote against him for a man who sends his only 
child to a pay-school and becomes the vassal of the rich and 
the oppressor? Or will you rally to the workingman’s candi- 
date who pledges himself to have the schools teach Naviga- 
ton and Roman Numerals and American Grammar, and who 
never seen the starry banner of the free waving upon a for- 
eign shore without feeling his heart beat for his native land 
and his bosom heave with emotion as he thinks of General 
Washington and his immortal words, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death,’ and vote on Tuesday for Rufus Potter for 
School Director, the man who always done his duty ?’’ 

It now devolved upon Rufus to commit the speech to 
memory and to have it so firmly lodged in his mind that he 
would remember every word of it amid the excitement and 
fear of his first appearance upén the platform. 

Rufus employed diligence in trying to perform the task. 
Upon his wife’s recommendation he learned two lines at a 
time, and when he had thoroughly mastered them she would 
have him repeat them to her. His greatest difficulty was 
that when he had the first two lines actually imbedded in his 
intellectual apparatus, so that it seemed as if he would 
remember them far into eternity, he found that as he passed 
on and learned the next two lines, the first two had vanished 
as completely as if they had been written in sand and washed 
out by the rising tide. 

The aspiring statesman tried hard. Captain Bluitt found 
him sitting about the stable, in the dearborn or the haymow, 
or behind the smokehouse, muttering the words of the 
speech; he could be heard in the cellar as he poked the fur- 
nace or removed the ashes making reference in subdued tones 
to General Washington and the glorious mountains of 
Tennessee, or to his preference for death if liberty should be 
suddenly snatched away. 

He gave up his solar observations from the centre of the 
asparagus bed; he went about the streets on errands with an 
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air of abstraction, like a man who has something lying heavy 
on his mind; he sat up late at night and missed meals and 
forgot to black Captain Bluitt’s boots, and began to have a 
great yearning look in his eyes as if his soul were reaching 
out toward ineffable things; and still, after a week of 
struggle and wrestle and suffering, Hannah found that there 
were only six lines that he could really count on, and they 
were so much confused as to be likely to convey to the hearer 
the impression that General Washington was born in the 
glorious mountains of Tennessee. 

Only one week remained before the meeting, and Mrs. 
Potter perceived that something must really be done unless 
the very first step of the young statesman toward the White 
House shou!d have disastrous consequences. 

She rose to the requirements of the occasion. She learned 
the speech herself, and sacrificing her household duties as 
much as possible she followed Rufus about, in the stable, in 
the garden, and while he was in the house, repeating the 
words and having him say them after her, until she herself 
grew weary of them. She could have said them backward. 

Neighbors who came home late at night and passed the 
Potter house went to rest convinced that there was a breach 
of the amicable relations that had always existed between 
this loving pair, because they seemed to be engaged in pro- 
longed and sometimes violent altercation. But the voices 
were those of Rufus and of the wife who had soaring ambi- 
tion for the husband, and who, far into the hours of darkness 
and in the repose of the chamber, compelled Rufus to follow 
her in repeating that speech which should start him on the 
road to glory. 

When the great day came victory crowned the efforts of 
the assiduous wife, and she felt sure that Rufus had firm hold 
of his speech at last. He could eat no supper that evening, 
and while she and the children partook of the meal Rufus 
stood back by the stove and repeated the oration over and 
over, never missing more than two or three words. 

But he was not happy. Indeed, as he contemplated the 
prospect it seemed to him hardly less than appalling. He 
began to feel that even the joy of sitting on the School 
Board and helping infant feet to climb that hard old hill of 
Learning was purchased dearly at the cost of such suffering 
as that which he should endure before bedtime. Even 
when his wife tried to fix his mental gaze upon the White 
House and to show him that that home of power and splen- 
dor lay directly before him, it seemed somchow to him that 
the cabin in the rear of Captain Bluitt’s garden really had 
some distinct advantages of its own. 

Rufus went to the meeting as a prisoner goes to the scaf- 
fold. His wife went with him and four of the older chil- 
dren, and she cheered his tremulous soul with the assurance 
that she would stand directly beneath the speakers’ place 
upon the platform and hold the paper in her hand ready to 
prompt him if memory should forsake him. 

The Grand Rally of the Jeffersonian Democracy of Turley 
was held on an open lot just east of the market-house. A 
platform of rough boards had been built in the centre of the 
lot, and it was surrounded by a railing and filled with seats 
for the members of the local committee and for other distin- 
guished citizens who should lend the influence of their pres- 
ence to this great uprising in behalf of the salvation of the 
country and the promulgation of sound political principles. 

Around the sides of the platform were many flaring torches 
which blazed and flickered and smoked, and when Rufus 
came near he found a crowd which opened a way for him and 
looked at him with curiosity and high expectation. Mount- 
ing the piatform, he found the committee standing and talk- 
ing to several strangers, and when he had been welcomed 
he was introduced as ‘‘ Mr. Potter, one of our candidates,”’ 
to General Marcus Hook, of Clarion, to Captain E. L. P. 
Magruder, of Cayuga, and to the Honorable Arcturus M. 
Walters, Member of Congress from the Sixteenth District. 

These were the gifted orators who were to thrill the 
Jeffersonian Democracy of Turley with eloquence, and be in 
turn held spellbound by the oratory of Rufus. It was the 
first time our candidate had found himself in such lofty com- 
pany, and while he enjoyed the honor, he had most painfu: 
misgivings as to the consequences of the impending proceed- 
ings. 

In a few moments the brazen harmonies of the Turley 
Brass Band were heard in the distance, and soon afterward the 
boom of the drum and the clangor of the horns suddenly rose 
into forlissimo, as the head of the procession swung around 
the corner and began to approach the platform. 

The occupants of the structure took their seats, and while 
the Band filed off to the side and continued to play in the 
most clamorous and resolute manner the procession broke 
ranks with resounding cheers for Colonel Bly and the whole 
ticket, and the members mingled with the crowd that 
stretched far in front of the platform and far outward to the 
tight and to the left. 

When the concluding cadences of the music were heard, 
and the conscientious bass-drummer had thumped a final 
thump, Billy Grimes arose and proposed to organize the 
meeting by nominating a chairman and enough vice- 
presidents and secretaries to make a political party of con- 
siderable dimensions if they had consented to go off by them- 
selves and to arrange for a movement of that kind. 

These officers having been elected by a unanimous vote, 
and three more uprvarious cheers having been given for the 
whole ticket, the chairman read the resolutions, which 
pointed plainly to the fact that the manifest purpose of the 
Whig party was to rend asunder and trample under foot the 
sacred heritage of the fathers and to reduce the poor working- 
man to a condition of perpetual poverty and serfdom. 
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This having been made clear to every Democrat present, the 
resolutions went on to explain that there was but one hope 
for the country’and for the preservation of the institutions for 
which our patriotic sires had suffered and bled, and but one 
hope for the workingman so long ground beneath the merci- 
less heel of the rich oppressor, and that was in the triumph 
of the Democratic party. The crisis was here! The time 
for action had come! The overthrow of Democratic princi- 
ples at this important juncture simply meant that the Grand 
Old Republic, glorious in her history and freighted with 
hallowed memories and with high promise for the human 
race, would go reeling downward to everlasting ruin. 

There was no dissenting voice when the meeting was asked 
to declare if those things were so. All Turley heard the 
shout of affirmation and the three more cheers for the whole 
ticket. 

The Honorable Arcturus M. Walters, of the Sixteenth 
District, was then introduced by the chairman, and leaning far 
over the railing, with one hand beneath the tails of his coat 
and his other hand swinging in a vigorous manner through 
space, he demonstrated, amid enthusiastic cheering, that this 
was the hour when the patriots of the Democratic party must 
rise in their might and strike the shackles from the arms of 
the downtrodden laborer if there was any expectation that 
this feat would ever be performed. 

The Honorable Arcturus M. Walters concluded his oration 
with dramatic recitation of a passage from the Curse of 
Kehama and of a quotation of an impressive nature from The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassin. Mr. Walters had employed 
these two poetic fragments, according to the estimates of his 
friends, at more than two hundred and thirty-seven political 
meetings, and always with powerful effect upon his hearers. 

As the honorable member from the Sixteenth District con- 
cluded his oration and resumed his seat, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, General Marcus Hook, of Clarion, came 
forward and began his speech, as he always did, with two 
or three amusing anecdotes which were received with roars 
of laughter. 

It was the turn of Rufus next. While the General talked 
and the audience laughed, Rufus sat upon the front bench 
filled with horror that almost paralyzed him. He hardly 
dared look at the crowd in front of him; but when he did 
venture to turn his eyes in that direction he saw Mrs. Potter, 
close by, smiling and joyful, and waving at him, as a cheering 
sign that he might feel confident, the paper on which his 
speech was written. He began to search his memory and 
his blood froze in his veins as he discovered that he could 
not recall a word of it. Then, suddenly, he saw far out in the 
crowd the face of Captain Bluitt, who was a Whig, but who 
was curious to hear Rufus speak. Rufus knew that he 
should not be able to stand up, much less to repeat the speech 
that had been written for him. 

In an incredibly short time General Marcus Hook com 
pleted his oration, and as the applause died away the band 
began to play The Star-Spangled Banner. The hour had 
come for Rufus! He felt that he would rather die than to 
undertake the task that lay before him. He had an impulse 
to vault over the railing at his side and to fly. The crowd 
was too dense for that. He was almost distracted. But 
there was a loose board beneath his feet. It moved and left 
an opening when he kicked it. He pushed the board farther 
over, and as the band blew and pounded its way into the 
last bar but four of the glorious old anthem, Rufus let his feet 
dangle for a moment in the gap beneath him; then he slid 
from his seat through the crevice to the ground, crawled out 
upon all fours to the back of the platform, and ran home and 
hid himself in the haymow. 

When the chairman rose he began to say, ‘‘ We will now 
have the pleasure of hearing from our esteemed fellow- 
townsman, Mr. 

But Billy Grimes came forward, touched his elbow and 
whispered to him, and the chairman began again: 

‘‘Our esteemed fellow-townsman, Mr. Rufus Potter, I 
regret to say, has been taken suddenly ill, and I now have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Captain E. L. P. Magruder, of 
Cayuga.’’ 

Mrs. Potter walked sadly home with the four children, and 
not finding Rufus in the house her instinct directed her to the 
stable. She stood at the door and called her husband. 

A response in a faint voice came from the haymow, and 
Rufus descended the ladder. 

Mrs. Potter was able to persuade herself that he was really 
ill, and as they walked over to the house she put her arm 
about him and said: 

‘‘ Never mind, Rufus; you will have another chance yet; 
and you’ll be elected, anyhow. av 

But, as Mrs. Potter lay awake that night and reflected 
upon the exciting adventures of the evening, it seemed to 
her that the movement of the family toward sw —— House 
was likely to be not so rapid as she had anti 

The next week the Whigs held their m _— “and the 
posters announced that among the speakers would be ‘‘ our 
popular fellow-townsman, Mr. Davis Cook.’’? The meeting 
was held in the so-called Academy of Music, which had its 
auditorium upon the floor that was level with the street. It 
was brilliantly lighted for the occasion, and when the Turley 
Band, after parading about the town, marched into the build- 
ing emitting music of the most exhilarating character the 
crowd surged in after it and soon filled all the chairs. 

A chairman was elected, and scores of vice-presidents and 
secretaries were elected, and then the meeting proceeded to 
adopt resolutions representing that the Democratic one 
had no other purpose for existence than the overthrow of 
American institutions. 
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Then the chairman read a short address which was 
crammed full of animating observations, and when he folded 
up his paper amid tumultuous cheering he introduced Davis 
Cook to the audience. 

“You all know very well, fellow-citizens,’’ said Davis, 
“that I don’t pretend to be no orator, but I never seen the 
time yet when I was afraid to look Turley people in the face 
and tell them what I think about things, though maybe what 
| happen to think mayn’t be of so very much account, any- 

w. 
nw am a candidate, as you all know, for School Director, 
and I want to be elected. I’m not a-going to claim that I 
have any particular gift for directing schools, but I am going 
to claim that I’m about as good at that business as the men 
that are a-doing it now. If the lightning would strike every 
man in the School Board who ain’t fit to manage public 
education the Board could cast a unanimous vote in the 
Hereafter before the storm blew over. I needn’t tell you, 
who know every mother’s son of ’em, that there isn’t enough 
real education in the School Board, taking them as they 
run, to fit out the smallest infant class in the colored people’s 
Ebenezer Sunday-school; and, while I don’t know much, I 
always knowed enough to know how 
much I don’t know and to pick out peo- 
ple to do what I can’t do. 

“T have nothing agin Rufus Potter, 
the Democratic candidate for the office. 
So far as I can understand he’s a kind 
father and a good husband and a fairish 
sort of a man at rubbing down a horse 
and shoveling dirt; but if Rufus Potter 
is qualified to direct public education 
then Davis Cook is qualified to work a 
plumber’s joint on the Milky Way and 
to fix the attraction of gravitation so’s it 
will pull upwards. 

“T have always been a Democrat, and 
you are Whigs, but, the way I look at it, 
national politics has nothing more to do 
with the business of our School Board 
than hard-soldering has to do with horse- 
racing; and if you elect me I’ll be 
neither a Whig nor a Democrat in that 
body, but I’ll see to it that the school 
tax ain’t increased and that the children 
will have the right kind of learning , 
stowed in their little brain-pans. Pi 

“The reason why I’m not running on : 
the Democratic ticket is that the man 
who owns that party, and bosses the 
whole State, wouldn’t let his serfs here 
in Turley put me on. He got mad at 
me because I opposed letting some of 
his money come into my church on the 
ground that it was probably stolen, and 
that a church ought to have clean money 
orstay poor. That’s what I say now, 
and I don’t care who hears me. I never 
seen Colonel Bly steal no money, but it 
seems pretty near certain that he began 
life by skinning the Shiawassee Injuns, 
and if he ever earned a dollar since by 
honest work he done it on the sly, after 
dark, for nobody ever seen him do it. 

“Tm no better than my neighbors. 
I'm just a plain plumber who works 
hard at rough business; but there’s writ- 
ten receipts somewhere for all the money 
I ever got since I earned journeyman’s 
wages; and if any man knows of a dol- 
lar that I have that I didn’t get honest 
all he has to do is to prove it and I'll #, 
pay a hundred dollars back for every 
dirty dollar he can find in my hands. 

“’m a master-plumber, and I’m 
proud of it. I don’t say that Colonel 
Bly isa master-thief, for I can’t prove it; 
but if the evidence could be had, and 
I'd never seen it; I'd bet my horse and 
wagon against eight cents that when the 
documents were produced they would 
put the Colonel in the penitentiary un- 
less the statute of limitation would serve 
to keep him out. 

“That man rules this State without 
your leave or mine; but, as far as I’ve 
got any say in the matter, he can’t rule 
me. I’m the sole owner of Davis Cook. 
There was big talk over at the Democratic 
meeting the other night about the glo- 
tious institutions established by our Rev- 
olutionary forefathers. What they gave 
uS was liberty and the right to govern ourselves. What 
we've got is boss government that robs you while it rules 
you. It would make Thomas Jefferson giddy if he could 
come back here and study Colonel Bly and Billy Grimes. 
Our right is to manage our own government, and if we don’t 
want to take the trouble to do that I’m in favor of hunting 
about and having a decent despot who will take care of us 
right, and not pick our pockets while he shouts for the 
Declaration of Independence. 

That’s about all [have gotto say. Give mea fair chance. 
know you can find blow-holes in my grammar and that my 
Spelling is often weak at the joints; but you put me in that 
ool Board and I'll serve you honest, in spite of all the 
in the State; see if I don’t.” 

€ applause that followed Davis Cook as he turned to 
tesume his seat showed that he had made a strong impres- 
Sion upon the audience. He rose and bowed again and 

again as round after round of cheers was given for him. 
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Impromptu Speech-Making 
—Is There Such a Thing? 
By William Mathews 


making? So many seemingly impromptu speeches in 

legislatures, ‘‘on the stump,’’ and at public dinners, 
have been carefully elaborated beforehand and kept in pickle 
for days or weeks, that one finds it hard to believe that any 
admirable address, eloquent or witty—or even a felicitous 
reply —that ever thrilled or delighted its hearers, was an 
unpremeditated outburst. The late Colonel Robert Ingersoll, 
who had had a great deal of experience in public speaking, 
positively denied that there ever was, or will be, an 
impromptu speech. All speeches, he said, are prepared at 
one time or another; and the man who gets up and makes an 
offhand speech that counts for something, has got to be well 
equipped forit. Understanding by the word speech an effort 
of some moment, which has roused and persuaded or edified 
its hearers, and not mere 
** spouting,’’ or a string 
of commonplaces which 
a man may pour forth 
as easily as a water-spout 
pours forth rain in a 
thunderstorm, we be- 
lieve Colonel Ingersoll’s 
opinion is correct. 


[° THERE such a thing as extemporaneous speech- 


































When an impromptu speech, so called, is really such, it 
reminds one of Peter Quince’s saying to Snug in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, to whom was assigned the lion’s part in the 
play: ‘‘ You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring.’’ Ideas and words to express them, that are not 
thought out in advance by a speaker, are not likely to be 
thought of afterward by the hearer. Of course, we do not 
mean to say that the very words of every eloquent or power- 
ful speech were all carefully chosen beforehand, although 
even that is the fact in hundreds of cases in which the hearer 
does not for a moment suspect it. But in every case where 
nicety and precision in the selection of words are required, 
as in an argumentative speech, or when grand, vivid, or pic- 
turesque words, as in many kinds of address, are to be used, 
the successful orator chooses beforehand the ipsissima verba 
of the important passages, especially of the closing sentences. 
Great themes demand time for their mastery.. The subject 
must be brooded over day by day , and hour by hour, until 





a — behind the smokehouse, muttering the words of the speech 


by the half-conscious, half-unconscious processes of thought, 
all that is unessential, incongruous or foreign is sloughed 
off, and that which at first was but a faint suggestion of the 
speech has surrounded itself, by a kind of elective affinity of 
ideas, with appropriate imagery and illustration, and stands 
out at last in bold relief in full proportions. 

Of all the orators who have held their hearers spellbound 
by the witchery of their words and gestures, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was apparently one of the readiest and most spon- 
taneous. Nothing, however, can be further from the truth 
than this supposition. He stored up his wit, like Butler, the 
poet. When this great trickster, Sheridan, died, there were 
found among his papers drafts of all his speeches, which had 
been written and rewritten, previous to their delivery, with 
the utmost care. The private memoranda of his speeches 
show the exact places where the sudden exclamations were to 
be introduced. 

Daniel Webster told Peter Harvey that his own great speech 
in reply to Hayne, which is the high-water mark of modern 
eloquence, but which at the time was supposed to have 
been delivered without preparation, had been substantially 
prepared long before. When called upon suddenly to reply 
to the fiery Carolinian’s attacks, which so alarmed the 
New Englanders at the Capital, he was entirely at ease and 
ready for the fray; for, as he said, he had “‘ only to turn to his 
notes tucked away in a pigeonhole,’’ and refresh his recol- 
lection. ‘‘ If Hayne,’’ he said, “‘ had tried to make a speech 
to fit my notes he could not have hit them better. Mo man 
is inspired by the occasion ; Inever was.’’ At another time, 
when questioned by a young clergyman about ‘‘ the speeches 
which he (Mr. Webster) had delivered upon the spur of the 
moment,’’ he opened his large eyes with apparent surprise, 
and replied: ‘‘ Young man, there is no such thing as 
extemporaneous acquisition.”’ 

One of the most remarkable instances of an apparently 
impromptu speech, made under circumstances which seemed 
to preclude all possibility of preparation, but which, never- 
theless, had been carefully written beforehand with the 
utmost care, was the exordium of the great Marylander, 
William Pinkney’s, famous argument before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Nereide case. The follow- 

ing account of the circumstances under which his exordium 

was delivered we give from memory as we heard it nar- 
rated in the class-room of the Harvard Law School by Joseph 

Story, one of the justices before whom the case was argued. 

Among the giants of the bar with whom Mr. Pinkney 
was wont to grapple was the Irish exile, Thomas Addis 

Emmet. The first case in which these men were pitted 

against each other, and in which they tested each other’s 

mettle, was one of maritime prize law, and Pinkney, being 

a perfect master of that branch of the law, in which his 

antagonist was but moderately versed, gained an easy 

victory. Not content, however, with that, he was haughty 
and overbearing in his manner, as he was too apt to be 
when contending with a foeman not worthy of his steel. 
Stung by this contemptuous treatment, Mr. 
Emmet determined to remedy his own defi- 
ciencies, and for the next four or five months 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
mastery of that department of the law in 
which he had failed to cope with the great 
Marylander. 

At the end of that time he was again en- 
gaged as counsel in opposition to Mr. Pinkney 
in the celebrated case of the Nereide, on the 
decision of which depended the ownership 
of a large and valuable cargo. 

Mr. Emmet’s address on this occasion was 
a masterpiece of argument, learning and 
eloquence, and placed him by universal 
consent in the very front rank of American 
lawyers. In his eloquent opening he spoke 
of the embarrassment of his situation, the 
novelty of the forum, and the deep interest 
which the public took in the case. He spoke 
in glowing terms of the genius and accom- 
plishments of his opponent, whose fame had 
extended beyond the Atlantic, and then, in 
language the most delicate and full of pathos, 
he spoke of the contrast presented by his 
own life to that brilliant career—of the 
mournful circumstances which had exiled 
him from his native land—and of the un- 
gracious treatment he had received from Mr. 
Pinkney at the former trial. All this was 
said with an air so modest and in tones so 
touching, that his Shearers, including the 
veteran attorneys and gray-headed Justices 
of the Supreme Court, were moved to tears. 

When he had concluded, Mr. Pinkney at 
once arose to reply, and prefaced his great 
argument—which in its learning, its logic 
and its rhetoric added to his fame—with an apology for his 
former unkind treatment of his antagonist, couched in the 
most elegant and polished language, and breathing senti- 
ments so magnanimous and noble, that again the dignified 
assembly, attorneys and spectators were moved to tears, 

‘* When the court adjourned,’’ said Justice Story, ‘‘ I asked 
the author of this masterly and beautiful apology if he would 
not write out for me the substance of it, as nearly as he could 
recall it. ‘Come with me to dinner,’ was the reply, ‘and we 
will talk about the matter.’ I went to his house and dined 
with him,” continued the Justice, ‘‘ and, after we had arisen 
from the table, I reminded him of his promise. Thereupon 
he drew from a drawer and handed to me a large roll of manu- 
script, beautifully written, which, to my great surprise, proved 
to be his entire speech, word for word as he had delivered it."’ 

The truth was, that Pinkney had shrewdly suspected the 
course which Emmet would pursue, and had carefully pre- 
pared himself accordingly. a * 
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@Some people are so economical that they use con- 
densed brands of the milk of human kindness. 


@Man’s besetting sins would not beset him so much 
if he would only set himself more against them. 


@The only thing that is keeping any sectional feeling 
alive in this country is the constant iteration that it is dead. 


@It is impossible to say who will have the harder time 
getting to Heaven—the man who reads the colored supple- 
ments of the Sunday newspapers or the church member who 
never sees beyond his own denomination. 


@It was gravely announced that the Czar went to 
France to witness the military spectacle. Amid the enthusi- 
asm of the visit Russia borrowed $200,000,000 from Paris 
bankers. Evidently the Czar enjoyed the show. 


@Professor Brander Matthews declares that “the 
split infinitive has a most respectable pedigree,’’ and in 
defending it he brings up a long array of famous writers as 
witnesses. This is interesting, but is it proof? Possibly 
one might go back to original manuscripts and show that 
the same writers misspelled many of their words, but would 
such evidence upset the dictionary? 


@Mr. John W. Mackay plans to lay a cable 8500 miles 
long to connect Hawaii and the Philippines with the United 
States. It will be a great convenience and of large financial 
value to this country. He hopes to have it working within 
two years. The fine thing about it is that no subsidy or 
guaranty is asked. In these days, when every corporation 
seems to want to dip into the public treasury for its private 
enterprises, it is cheering to find a big man ready to do a big 
thing in the right way without asking for public money to 
pay the bill. 


@In the monuments that are to be erected to McKinley 
—and worthily erected to a good and beloved President — it 
is respectfully hoped that the selection of the designs and the 
supervision of the work will be placed in charge of expe- 
rienced and competent men who have good taste and artistic 
appreciation. We have far too many caricatures of great 
men both in Washington and in other cities. This country 
is rich enough to afford the best, and nothing less than the 
best should be chosen. In this, therefore, the competitions 
should be thrown open to the world. King Edward selected 
an American artist— Mr. Abbey—to paint the chief picture 
of his elevation to the throne, because he was the best man 
for the work. The United States should not be less broad. 


Schoolboy Ethics in Business 


UPERSTITIONS die hard. Society abounds in what the 
sociologists call ‘‘survivals’’ of dead beliefs. The 
belief in the magic power of words was once general, if not 
universal. Men shrank from the curse of a parent, or a 
priest, or even a neighbor, as though the uttered words had 
some blighting influence, apart from the justice of the anger 
which prompted them. They believed that there were magic 
formulas, whose very utterance would raise the dead, evoke 
storms, blight the object of anger, and work other wonders 
without end. They uttered forms of words, to which they 
could attach no meaning, to ward off peril or to cure a wound 
or bruise. In their view, the articulate sound of the human 
voice was not simply a means to carry meaning from one 
brain to another, but was itself a potency of strange and 
unintelligible scope. 

A curious survival of this is seen in the sacredness which 
the ordinary man attaches to his spoken word, and which 
would be all right if he did not limit it tothat. Thus in 
business men safely agree with each other when the word of 
each is passed as to the terms of their contract, even without 
any written evidence of it such asthe law might exact. They 
carry out such agreements to their ruin, not in a few cases, 
but in thousands, without flinching. It would be well if we 
could set this down to a high standard of business morality, 
but we cannot do so. The very same men will sell goods 
whose labeled descriptions they know to be utterly false, and 
will feel no self-reproach for doing so. Their word has not 
been given in this case, and the buyer’s business, they hold, 
is to look out for himself. And when they come into contact 
with people like the Japanese, who do not draw this queer 
line across business morality, they are very.loud in denounc- 
ing them as unworthy of all confidence. They cannot under- 
stand men who make no more of speaking a lie than of acting it. 

Much the same conditions are encountered in school life. 
The boy who will lie outright and in good set terms is rare. 
He is ashamed of himself for doing it, and he is frankly 
despised by his school-fellows, who seldom fail to make him 
know what they think of him. It is easy enough to bring him 
to a sense of his iniquity, and to get him to promise amend- 
ment. But it is very different with the acted and unspoken 
lie, involved in the use of translations, or in playing ‘‘ hide 
and seek’ in a recitation, or in cheating in examinations, or 
smoking on the sly, and the like. In all such cases the 
teacher is expected to “‘ take care of himself,’’ and to enforce 
his rules as best he can. The boy will take his punishment, 
when caught, without much grumbling, as though he had been 
playing a game and had got the worse of it. He does not 
feel about being caught in any such deception as he would 
feel about being caught in direct lying. He may feel bound 
to speak the truth, but not to ‘‘ do the truth,’’ as the good 
Book phrases it. 

It is not possible to bring society up to the right level of 
social morality until this artificial distinction, and every other 
artificial distinction, have been eliminated from thought and 
from practice. Business life especially requires a purification 
from acted falsehood in the shape of adulterations, exagger- 
ating labels, and a score of similar abuses. Caveat empior, 
‘* let the buyer look out for himself,’’ is a valid maxim only 
when the buyer and the seller are on an entire equality as 
regards their knowledge of the matter in hand, and that is a 
case of rare occurrence. In all cases we should be, as 
Emerson says, more anxious not to inflict an injury on our 
neighbor than not to receive an injury.from him. 
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Happiness often depends upon near relatives keep- 
ing their distance. 
ws 


Southern Railroad Expansion 


VERYBODY that reads the papers knows in a general way 
that the South has made great strides toward prosperity 
in the last few years, and that the financial condition of the 
Southern people no longer depends entirely on the cotton 
crop. Of Southern coal, almost unheard of before the war, 
millions of tons are now mined every year, Southern iron 
competes in home and foreign markets with that of many 
Northern mines and mills, the South is almost the only source 
of commercial phosphates, the demand for which increases 
steadily, and Southern fruits and vegetables fill Northern 
markets through a full half of every year. In the far 
Southwest have been ‘‘ struck’’ some of the freest-flowing 
petroleum deposits of the Western Hemisphere, and though 
some fingers may be burned before proper market and trans- 
portation facilities can be obtained for the product, there can 
be no doubt that in time petroleum will become a source of 
great wealth to the region in which it has been found. 

But the greatest promise of Southern prosperity is found in 
the recent very rapid increase of railway construction. On 
any American railway map of a few years ago the mazes of 
black lines ended abruptly at the Potomac and the Ohio; 
farther South the lines were so few as to seem lonesome. In 
later years, however, certain Southern States have outdone 
some energetic Northern ones in additions to railway systems 
and in constructing new lines. North Carolina, with a popu- 
lation about equal to that of New Jersey yet with very few 
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manufacturing interests compared with those of the older 
State, has suddenly acquired new railways at a rate that has 
made her total fifty per cent. greater than that of New Jersey, 
The greatest increase of railway building in the last year or 
two was not in Northern or Western States, but in Arkansas 
and Georgia —two States abounding in natural resources that 
never could have been turned into money until new means of 
transportation were provided. Alabama, the ‘ Iron State” 
of the South, has but a quarter as many inhabitants as New 
York, but she has about half as many miles of railway track 
as the Empire State. Arkansas has three times as much rail. 
way mileage as Connecticut, and Georgia’s railway system 
is twice as long as that of Massachusetts. 

Unlike the West, the South has built railways more {to 
market its products than to ‘‘ open up the country,’’ but no 
one can doubt that a large increase of population will result, 
Until recently the South has gained population only by natural 
increase, for would-be immigrants have been deterred by the 
difficulty of reaching such lands as were for sale or were open 
to settlement under the Homestead and Preémption Acts, 
though it is generally known that Southern winters are short 
and mild, that most of the soil in the Gulf States is extremely 
fertile and well-watered, that building material can be found 
everywhere, and that land is cheaper than anywhere else in 
the Union, if comparative nearness to markets and transpor- 
tation facilities is considered. There is room in the Southern 
States for millions of South Europeans of a valuable class that 
no other part of the Union has been able to attract — the class 
that for centuries has subsisted comfortably on very small 
farms by getting the greatest possible results from every acre, 
and that is as peaceable and law-abiding as the best of our 
own. Sooner or later the South will get many of these peo- 
ple, to its own great gain and that of the Union at large, but 
its growth does not depend upon them alone; the native-born 
American has an irresistible tendency to make his way to 
every part of the country that is reasonably accessible and in 
which there seem to be new opportunities of making money. 


we 


Too often the boy born with the golden spoon has 
poor respect for the father who made the wealth that 
bought the spoon, but who ate with his knife. 


ed 
Bars for Our Water-Gates 


A FEW days ago some of the newspapers printed a ten-line 

Washington dispatch, the size of which was out of pro- 
portion with the information conveyed, for it announced that 
the War Department had ordered the sixth and final increase 
of the Artillery Corps, as provided for by recent Congressional 
enactment. This increase will enable the regular army to 
keep light batteries in condition for field service and also to 
man ‘the various fortifications and guns which protect our 
seaports. 

The nation’s duty to protect the cities through which passes 
the enormous mass of exports and imports which have excited 
the wonder and envy of all other civilized nations has, ever 
since the Civil War, been the text of many Presidential mes- 
sages and of annual reports of all Generals-in-chief of the 
army. Yet the practical effect of all that had been said on the 
subject was so little that when we found ourselves at swords’- 
points with Spain three years ago we had scarcely a great 
seaport on which Admiral Cervera might not have inflicted 
great damage had his Government given him a free hand. 
Cervera’s fleet could not have captured and held any of our 
cities; even in the War of 1812 the British fleet could not hold 
the city of Washington, but the damage it inflicted was so 
humiliating that Americans still blush with shame. 

The Spanish scare, of which army and navy officers still 
talk with one another, was not the only one of its kind since 
long-range artillery came in. When President Cleveland, 
annoyed by the Venezuelan situation a few years ago, threw 
Uncle Sam’s glove in Britain’s face, there was not an American 
port which the British navy could not have forced; as to that, 
several could have been forced simultaneously and the dam- 
age done in each would have affected the entire nation. The 
cities would not have been utterly destroyed, but even had 
they been merely blockaded, does any one doubt that the prices 
of wheat, pork, cotton, corn and all other articles of export 
would have fallen so greatly as to have ruined business of 
every kind? To oppose even Cervera’s little fleet of four 
armored cruisers, had it dashed into our waters, we had many 
forts without proper guns, some splendid guns that had not 
yet been mounted, and, worse still, many forts and gums 
without trained artillerists to man them, 

The old excuse for neglecting our forts was that we were 
extremely unlikely to go to war with any one, much less to be 
attacked. We made cannon as fine as any in the world, but 
apparently only to show that we could do it; some of these 
fine weapons are still awaiting ‘‘ emplacements,” and even 
carriages; others, which were in position, were intrusted 
during the Spanish war to militia, who were brave and will- 
ing, but who knew nothing about artillery. 

Where there is nothing to tempt thieves and nothing that 
can be harmed it may be safe to leave doors without 1 
but every American who has property or prospects of any kind 
should feel safer on knowing that at last we have locks and 
bars at our national gateways. x 
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The Friede Aerial Globe 


will be the feature of the St. Louis World's Fair in 
= 193. 750 feet high, made entirely of steel; cost, 
mm $2,000,000. In it will be coliseum, theatre, music 
i hall, a movable café, palm gardens, illustrated dome. 
Capacity, 25,000 people. 


In all this Colossal Structure 


Faust Blend Coffee 


will be served exclusively 
Mr. C. F. Blanke, the President of the Friede- 
Blanke Aerial Globe Co., the promoters, is also 
President of the C. F. Klanke Tea and Coffee Co., 
who make the world-famous Faust Blend Coffee. 
If your grocer does not keep Faust Blendin 
stock, send us 60c, in stamps for a sample 
>a 50 cent can, and we will incase photograph 
, and interesting descriptive matter of the 
wonderful Friede Aerial Globe 
We have 3000 new packs of “Faust "' play- 
ing cards of a quality which usually retail at 
Tic. Send 80c. in stamps for a pack by mail, 
prepaid, or $3.00 for one§dozen packs. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis 










7 WHEATLET 
> EP ATHLETES 
, A giant 
among foods, it 


makes giants 
among men. It 


is a complete food 
for every part of 


the body from 
Infancy t Old Age 


Makes Bone, Muscle, Brain. 
It is nutriment and all nutri- 
ment, with most delicious fla- 
vor. No breakfast is complete 
without it. 


For Sale By Grocers Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 



















At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 


If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON 
AND STEEL RANGES we will 
ship the first one ordered from 
your community at the 
wholesale price; savin 

ou from $10.00 to $25.00. 
Peel i+ 400 miles. 

R E E—Handsome 
with wholesale prices 


Day 
Trial 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
188 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo. 


Styles DO NOT CRACK NOR WARP 
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OWADAYS, if one wants a bit of foreign 

climate, one does not go to it, but pre- 

fers to manufacture it on the premises, as one 

might say—at all events, if it is to be for 
horticultural purposes. 

This is what is being done just at present 
with regard toSumatratobacco. Inasmuch as 
that particular variety of the herb nicotian is 
exclusively tropical, the growing of it in this 
country under ordinary conditions is out of 
the question. Accordingly, in attempting to 
raise the plant on our own territory it has 


| been necessary to create by artifice patches of 


torrid zone, so to speak, which imitate in 
respect to temperature and air-moisture that 


| equatorial region where cigar-wrappers of the 





finest quality, as yet unplucked from the 
stalks, delight the eye of the traveling 
smoker. 

How to accomplish this was a discovery 
wholly accidental, but the solution of the 
problem is represented by immense tents of 
cheesecloth erected upon a framework of 
scantling and extending over many acres. 
Some of these tents, indeed, far surpass in 
size the biggest ever spread by any circus, 
though their height is never more than nine 
or ten feet. Beneath them the plants of 
Sumatra tobacco are set out in rows, and such 
gigantic size do they attain that the topmost 
leaves actually touch the cheesecloth roof 
when they are full-grown. 

The air inside the tents is very warm, and 
just enough sunlight filters through the 
cheesecloth to give the tobacco plants the 
amount of it they need. A shady place ina 
tropical climate is what the Sumatra wrapper 
requires for its proper development, and 
under the conditions described it finds itself 
perfectly at home. Insect enemies are shut 
out, as well as the scores of disease-producing 
fungi that are always floating about in the air, 
and so in this curious sort of a hothouse the 
huge ‘‘ weeds,’’ as non-smokers would call 
them, thrive amazingly. 


Florida Growers the Discoverers 


What led originally to this odd discovery 
was the circumstance, as observed in Florida 
by growers who were trying to raise Sumatra 
tobacco, that plants which happened to be in 
the shade developed much more rapidly. 
The difference was so marked that some 
enterprising persons erected extensive over- 
head screens of laths to keep off part of the 
sunlight, the result being that wonderful 
crops were obtained. Indeed, the plants 
attained such Brobdingnagian proportions as 
to excite amazement, and the building of lath 
sheds was undertaken on a large scale. 

Eventually, however, it was ascertained 
that the cheesecloth tent not only serves all 
the purposes of a lath protection, but is more 
satisfactory. It provides for the plants a 
humid and warm atmosphere like that of the 
tropics, with the additional advantages of 
defense against insects and security against 
frost. This last was a particularly important 
point in Connecticut, where it was decided to 
try to produce the Sumatra tobacco under 
these artificial conditions. 

Careful study, extended over the whole of 
the United States by experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, had shown that 
the peculiar kind of soil required by Sumatra 
tobacco was to be found nowhere except in 
Florida and in Connecticut. Therefore, when 
the experiments above quoted had proved 
successful in the Flowery Peninsula. it was 
decided to make similar trials in the Nutmeg 
State. Such trials have been conducted on 
an elaborate scale recently at Poquonock, 
near Hartford, and they have proved that the 
much-prized wrapper can be produced in that 
region as advantageously as in its native 
home; and that it is quite as good as the im- 
ported leaf. 


The Tobacco Giants of Connecticut 


The authorities at Washington are of the 
opinion that the home-grown Sumatra tobacco 
will soon crowd the imported article out of 
the American market. 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 worth of this kind of 
wrappers for cigars is now imported annually 
into this country, it will be realizedsthat the 
change will put a great deal of money into 
the pockets of Yankee growers. Eight mil- 
lion dollars means eight million pounds, the 
price of the raw material when entered at our 
ports being about $1 a pound. To this is 
added $1.85 a pound for duty, so that the 
article becomes decidedly expensive by the 
time it reaches the hands of the manufacturer. 
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Gardening Under Tents 


It is not the flavor of the Sumatra tobacco 
that makes the demand for it. Itis, in truth, 
almost flavorless and tasteless. But this is 
exactly what is wanted in a cigar-wrapper, 
the filler giving the flavor, and the Sumatra 
leaf possesses the smoothness and beauty of 
texture which the market demands. 
edges of the Connecticut leaf can be utilized 
for such a purpose, whereas, by simply remov- 
ing the midrib, the Sumatra leaf will yield 
wrappers for two cigars. 

These giant tobacco plants, nine feet high, 
look like a veritable forest inside of one of the 
great tents. The full-grown stalks are not 
cut down in the ordinary fashion, to be after- 
ward plucked, but the leaves are cut off care- 
fully one after another as they ripen, the bot- 
tom ones usually reaching maturity before 
those that are higher up. Then they have to 


| 


Only the | 





be put through a peculiar process of fermen- | 


tation in bulk, quite unlike that which ordi- 
nary tobacco undergoes. 


Cheesecloth Bought by the Acre 


Under the tent the plants are cared for with 
extraordinary pains, small quantities of poi- 
son (Paris green and meal mixed) being 
dropped into each developing bud, to keep off 
the dreaded bud-worm, while here and there 
over the covered field are placed tall stands 
bearing plants of jimson weed. The horn-fly, 
another much-feared enemy, inasmuch as it is 
the mother of the horn-worm, visits the blos- 
soms of the jimson weed, and finds in them a 
deadly poison, which it drinks, and so per- 
ishes. For, as a matter of fact, it is not pos- 
sible to keep the insects out altogether, ard 
accordingly such precautions have to be 
taken. 

It is understood that a trial of this new 
method of raising tobacco is to be made on 
the island of Cuba, and only the other day 
one of the largest growers in the Vuelta Abajo 
telegraphed toa mill in Fall River for cheese- 


cloth enough to cover fifteen acres, arranging | 


at the same time for a shipment of the galvan- 
ized wire which is used to help support the 
cloth roof. This planter, whose estate is 


fourteen miles from the city of Havana, has | 
taken with him to Cuba an experienced man | 


from a Connecticut farm where the tent 
method has been under successful trial. 


Large amounts of capital are being invested | 


in this new industry, which, as has been reck- 
oned, will add $1,000,000 almost immediately 
to the annual value of the tobacco crop of 
Connecticut. For the near future there is a 
vastly greater promise of money recompense 
—a reward to be drawn from an accidental 
discovery that is surely oné of the most 
remarkable in the history of agriculture. 


Other Lovers of the Shade 


This method having proved exceedingly suc- 
cessful with Sumatra tobacco in Connecticut 
and Florida, enterprising persons conceived 
the notion of trying it on vegetables of vari- 
ous kinds, and the results obtained have been 
surprising. 

The tents are of cheesecloth, seven or eight 
feet high, and are made to cover an area of 
some acres, the vegetables being planted 
beneath them in the ordinary fashion. When 
they come up they proceed to grow at an 
astonishing rate, running chiefly to leaves, 
however. Thus potatoes do not do well at 

-all, forming no roots worth mentioning and 
only small tubers. 

But tomatoes thrive magnificently under 
the treatment, and so do melons, making a 
great development of vine and producing 
large and numerous fruits. Cabbages, let- 
tuce, cucumbers, peas and beans prosper 
greatly. The lettuce grows fast and is very 
tender, though it hastens to maturity and 
goes to seed rapidly. However, this would 
be no disadvantage from the viewpoint of a 
market gardener, who could dispose of it 
every day as it reached the proper stage. 

Under the cheesecloth tents the vegetables 
are protected against insect enemies to a 
great extent, and also against frost. A real 
freeze, of course, will freeze up everything 
notwithstanding the tent, but plain frost is 
the thing really dreaded in the production of 
early spring garden-truck. It is liable to 
come any clear night in early spring, and may 
occur when the temperature of the air is as 
high as 42 degrees Fahrenheit, the twigs and 
leaves of plants being sometimes ten degrees 
cooler than the atmosphere. But the tent 
serves as a sort of blanket, and keeps the 
heat of the plants from being radiated off into 


space. 








The ** Little Indian’’ has on 
anew collar. It is called the 


‘*Tomnus”’ 


and can be bought of all good 
dealers for 15¢.— 2 for 25c. 

Present this advertisement 
to your dealer and he will 
give you, mounted on hand- 
some gray mat, 


Full-Length Picture 


F( of the ‘Little Indian,’’ ready 
to frame and without adver- 


tising matter. Size, 10 x 
13 inches. 


‘Little Indian’ 


Collars — Cuffs — Shirts 


are the best made at any 
price. We challenge a test 


If your dealer does. not 
keep ‘‘ Little Indian’’ goods, 
write us and we will 
furnish name of one 
who does, where the 
picture can be obtained 
without trouble. 









Catalogue of Styles 
mailed FREE 


H. C. Curtis & Co. 


TROY, N.Y. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receivittg more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOSE piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- l 
pense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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“"Wernicke 
"Elastic Book-Case 


An ideal holiday present. Fits 
any purse as it does any library. 
Is useful, ornamental, encour- 
ages a literary taste, and makes 
home attractive. Fitted with 


Perfection Roller-Bearing 
Dust=Proof Doors 


Dealers in principal cities carry 
stock, and ‘‘G. W.’’ pays the 
freight. Ask for handsome 
illustrated Catalogue D-1o1. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
LONDON 














See 


This Gibson Picture Free 


in our handsomely printed catalogue of 
Books, Artistic Publications, Beautiful 
Juvenile Books, with illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Frederic Remington, Maxfield 
Parrish, John La Farge, Edward Penfield, 
and the majority of the best art- 
ists of America. Over 200 pictures. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher 
No. 3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 














Books at When calling please ask for 
eee Weentnet SUN teal &-beck. 
un address MR. GRANT 





Before buying books write for q i An ot 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
¥O-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Booka, 28 W. 424 Street, New York 
this advertisement and receive a discount.) 
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[Literary Folk 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


eS 
Mr. Hipling’s New Book 
adie memdets care 


T IS a long time since 
we have had a book 
from Mr. Kipling’s hands, 






has given us anything so 
fine as Kim ( Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). He has 
written nothing better, 
and nothing, save the 
Jungle Stories, so good. 
He has returned for in- 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
PHOTO, BY ROCKWOOD, W.¥. 


less East, and has woven from its web of 
wonders a tale wild as the Arabian Nights; 
| atale crammed with marvels, instinct with 
beauty, throbbing with life, and in which all 
the ordinary ingredients of fiction are con- 
spicuously and delightfully absent. No time 
for sentimentalities and love-making in a 
narrative like this; no room for feminine 
petticoats in such crowded scenes; no chance 


activities. Yet is Mr. Kipling’s book as far 
removed from the ordinary ‘‘ novel of inci- 
dent ’’ as Scott and Dumas are removed from 
the harmless scribblers who water down their 
immortal stories into fiction gruel to-day. 

If we want to read Kim in a spirit of 
unalloyed content we must accept its impos- 
sible young hero without reserve or protest. 
There never was such a wonderful little boy 
since the first little boys were born outside 
the gates of Eden; but it is not for us to quar- 
rel with his amazing sagacity. An orphan 
waif, the son of an Irish soldier, but reared 
from infancy among the low-caste Hindus of 
Lahore, Kim’s baby feet have trodden devi- 





ous paths, his baby eyes have seen much that 
is commonly hidden from childhood. He is 
as acute as a young Hermes, as unscrupulous 
as a little Autolycus. A vagabond by instinct 


| and by necessity, he attaches himself to a 


wandering Tibetan lama, and, inthe capacity 
of chela, or disciple, follows the holy man in 
an endless search for the ‘‘ River of the 
Arrow,”’ the sacred river that washes away 
sin. The tale of their wanderings is the very 


| cream of the book, for never were pictures of 
| the Orient drawn with such brilliant colors, 





never were the shifting scenes incidental to 
pilgrimages all the world over described 
with such admirable art. From page to page 
the reader hurries, carried swiftly and gayly 
along with that strong tide of life; watching 
the village bride shrinking behind the tinsel 
curtains of her litter; listening as the sharp- 
tongued old Rajput widow alternately reviles 
her servants and importunes the careless gods 
for a second grandson; giving wide berth to 
the polluted Sansis, who contaminate the air 
they breathe; and laughing at the raillery 
that passes swiftly from mouth to mouth, 
envenomed raillery, wise with the bitter wis- 
dom of the East. It is a veritable misfortune 
when Kim is picked up by his father’s regi- 
ment, and sent, sorely against his will — and 
ours—to school. What has such an imp to 
do with desks and copybooks and gram- 
mars? His classroom is the world; his ped- 
agogues, all things that walk thereon. 

The story of the boy’s training for the 
secret service, and of his early exploits in 
that strange field, is less convincing, if not 
less interesting, than the account of his child- 
ish adventures. It is hard to credit England 
with the wily depths of policy which Mr. 
Kipling describes; even granting that her 
agents are, for the most part, natives, who 
rely more on their own wits than on the wis- 
dom of the Sahibs who employ them. Not 
for her acuteness is Great Britain venerated 
among the nations. Indeed, even in Mr. 
Kipling’s book, the Englishmen are singu- 
larly unimpressive; but of Mahbub Ali, the 
Afghan horse-dealer, and of Hurree Babu, 
the Bengali, one might believe anything. As 
for the Maharanee, she is simply the most 
delightful old woman we have met for many a 
year. If India holds many such grand- 
mothers there is small need to vex our souls 
over the downtrodden females of the East. 


An Unusually Strong Tale 


Mr. Gilbert Parker knows how to tell a 
story. He is a past-master of his art, and 
the story he has to tell is of less importance 
than the admirable fashion of the telling. 
In The Right of Way ( Harper & Brothers ) 
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Final Announcement! 


To The Saturday Evening Post Readers: 


On September 14th we announced the half-price before publication sale of our New 
International Shakespeare to readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Since then 
more than three-fourths of the first edition has been subscribed for in advance of pub- 
lication. This practical test shows that Shakespeare is read and appreciated by thinking 
people ; and that those who read want the best Shakespeare. The tremendous success 
of the new edition can have no other explanation. 


Prompt Action Secures a Set 
at Half-Price 


Our Half-Price Introductory Offer is still open, but prompt action is necessary if 
you wish to take advantage of it. This is probably the final announcement of the half- 
price sale, and the price will be advanced as soon as the limited number of sets remaining 
in the first edition is taken. To be sure of a set, cut out the Coupon in the lower right- 
hand corner and mail it to-day. The set will be sent you prepaid, and if it is not 
satisfactory you may return it to us at our expense. You do not buy until you see the 
books. The price to advance subscribers is $18.00 for the cloth and $22.00 for the 
half-leather binding, and you may pay at the low rate of $1.00 a month. You will buy 
a good Shakespeare some day, so why not buy the best while you can get it at half-price? 

The bottom part of this advertisement describes the new edition as fully as the 
limited space will permit. 
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Size of volumes, 8 by 54% inches — 144 inches thick. - 


The New International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to consti- 
tute a pertect set of Shakespeare, the New International Edition holds first place. 


This is the ideal edition for those who would read the great Poet with understanding 
and pleasure. ThelInternational Edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which 
has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Works are 
given absolutely complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. This edition rests 
upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition in 
existence. All recognized Shakespearean authorities are represented in the Notes and 
Critical Comments, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, 
Gollancz, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, Heine, Johnson, and many others. 


A Complete Shakespearean Library 
Each play is preceded by Critical Prefaces giving the history of the 
play, and by Critical Comments drawn from the works of great Shake- 
spearean scholars. Following each play are full Glossaries, and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. There are over 200 illustrations, rare woodcuts 
of Shakespeare’s times, photogravures and full-page chromatic plates in 
color. The Life of Shakespeare contains the facts actually known 5 
about him, written by Dr. Israel Gollancz. There are also Critical 
and Literary Biographies by Leslie Stephen and Walter Bagehot. The 
Bindings are in cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold. A set & University 
¥ 


his edition i te Shak ; bar yan 
of this edition is a complete Shakespearean Library V7 78 Futh Av 
New York 
, FRE free a complete Topical Index, hand- send’ me: on ane 
somely bound, also a Method of Study, ss prepaid, a set of the New 
arranged for students, with selected lists of questions —_« \? International Sh 


on each play. The index is practically a Shakespeare 
Concordance, such as sells for $6.00 everywhere. 


Each subscriber to this edition will receive & a * 
ENTLEMEN: jease 


akespeare 

in half-leather with Index and 

Method of Study. If satisfac- 

tory I agree to pay $1 within 5 

days and $1 per month thereafter 

for 21 months; if not satisfactory I 
agree to return them within 5 days. 


Remember that you may judge this splendid set of 
Shakespeare for yourself by having it sent to your home 
without cost to you. Beautiful Specimen Pages will 








be sent on request, but they will not reserve a set. Signed 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY UDOT 555i. canis ovesesiginbne-asabheeeaimdeeevee aia 
In ordering cloth, change 21 mus. to Mm 
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French-Canadian 








|| The Death 
Life | ofthe Gods 


is the theme of the book of poetry which, for 
The New York Times: 


heart-stirring power, for originality of con- 
ception and treatment, for freshness of subject, “A wonderful Russi remauce.” 
The Commercial Advertiser (N.Y.): 








is the finest published in years. It is 





Johnnie Courteau cut ree ee higher order than either ‘Ben 
ur *Quo V. ; 
and Other Poems. By WuiLt1AM HENRY Leaden Chrentele: ; 


DRUMMOND, author of ** The Habitant”’ (25,000 
copies sold). Illustrated by FrepeEric S. 
Cosurn. Net $1.25. Large Paper Photogravure 
edition, net $2.50. If not at your dealers, add 
15c. for postage. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 


**Must be admitted to the select circle of 
een quent tavtertent aan? 
A romance of the fourth century struggle of 


Christianity against Paganism and the Apostate. By 
DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. $1.50. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and Londoa 
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Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 


1902 Style of Care. 


This model (style No. 231 — illustrated 
above) represents one of our new case 
designs prepared for our trade the coming 
winter. The original of this piano was 
built to order at considerable expense for 
our exclusive Boston trade. Our adopt- 
ing it as a catalogue style brings the price 
within a comparatively modest figure. 
The quality remains the same,—lIvers & 
Pond quality,—the best that can be had. 
We believe a high-grade piano like the 
Ivers & Pond should be a true art product, 
embodying not only musically, but in 
construction and case architecture, the 
most advanced ideals of the day. While 
our first effort is to produce a musical 
instrument superior to any ever ‘made, 
we strive unceasingly to secure the most 
refined and artistic casings for our crea- 
tions. ‘To attain this end we employ the 
best trained talent of Europe and America, 
changing our case designs each year. 
Thus purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos 


get not only the best results musically, | 


ut the latest thing in style of cases. Our 


beautiful catalogue mailed free. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. 
If the piano fails to please, it returns at our expense 
for Fae freights both ways. May we send you 
our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain 
our unique easy pay y plans? We can thus practically 
bring Boston’s largest piauo establishment to your 
door, though it be fn the smallest and most remote 
village i in the country, Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
103 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 








A Regina 
Music Box 


is an investment for 
home enjoyment, Its 
inexhaustible reper- 
tuire, its full, sweet 
tone and its beauty of 
design makes it an en- 
viable possession and 
a constant delight. 
Vor sale by leading 
dealers everywhere, 
or any box shipped 
on approval to re- 
sponsible parties. 
Our new book, 
showing all patterns 
and sizes, with lists 
of music, sent free. 
Address Dept. G 


REGINA MUSIC 

















BOX CO. 
Regina Building, New York 
420 Market Street, St. Louls 
CHE; AP RA California, on, Washington, Col- 
orado. We give reduced rates on 
ee ee of fi nar oittere 





to the above States. Write for rates. Map of California, Free 





Pa TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 00. 
Harket Street, Chicago 40 West 26th Street, New York 

CLASS PINS de 

"02, ‘08, enameled in sieatiene 

sterling silver, 25c. ach 50 a doz. 

10c, sachs, £0 a doz. 

nh wesc at reasonable Pres en deg Tow ye 


Catalog free. 
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| contempt for the opinions of his fellow-men, 
| and a still more remarkable power of influ- 





| accepts the situation with philosophy, and 
| settles down as a tailor’s assistant in a little | 


| girl falls promptly in love with him. 


| about his hero, Charley Steele, a cool, daring, 


THE SATURDAY 


he has utilized some archaic and time-worn | 
material, which has been part of the novelist’s 
stock-in-trade for many weary years, but 
which, in his hands, acquires new charm. 
There is a faint flavor of Eugene Wrayburn 


supercilious, dissipated lawyer, with a mon- 
ocle, a genius for impertinence, a remarkable 


encing their lives. Even the young minister, 
whose church he occasionally attends, ‘‘ found 
it difficult to preach when Charley was in the 
congregation. He was aware of the subter- 
ranean and half-pitying criticism going on in 
the barrister’s mind.’’ Finally the Rev. Mr. 
Brown abandons his ministry and his creed 
because Steele asks him awkward questions 
—a readiness of response which reminds us 
of the ever-famous churchman who gave up 
all his beliefs because ‘‘ some one told him 
they weren’t true.’’ 

From these dallyings with villainy Steele 
leaps to the heroic with a bound. Stung by 
the reproaches of an unloving and unlovely 
wife, he settles on her his valuable real 
estate, forgives her scamp of a brother for 
forging his name, and is then opportunely 
knocked on the head by river riders and sent 
floating down the stream, to be picked up by 
a murderous raftsman whose forfeited life he 
has snatched from the gallows five years 
before. Mind and memory have been dead- 
ened by the blow (an antique device, 
unworthy of so able a craftsman as Mr. 
Parker), but a surgical operation restores him 
to normal conditions; and he recovers just in 
time to read in a belated newspaper that his 
wife has married her old lover, and that his 
brother-in-law has dexterously shifted the 
crime of embezzlement upon his shoulders. 
He is a dead man with a dishonored name. 
It seems singularly hard lines; but Steele 











French-Canadian village, where a really nice 


And such a story! Not one dull page in it! 
Not one craven surrender to that base spirit | 


| of realism which drags a novelist from the 





free fields of fancy, and keeps lim groveling | 
amid probabilities. Mr. Parker scouts proba- 
bilities, and, with splendid imperialism, 
forces all the circumstances of life to play into 
his hands. His Canadians are delightful. 
The Seigneur, with his kind heart, quick 
temper and antiquated vanities; the good 
and simple Curé; the notary and his jealous 
wife; the morose old tailor — all these people 
are drawn with careful art. Even Steele’s 
virtues—though of a somewhat glittering 
order — do not offend. He saves the life of 
the Reverend Brown, now become an itiner- 
ant quack doctor; he saves Rosalie from the 
burning church; he magnanimously forgives 
old Trudel, who drops a red-hot iron cross on 
his breast while he is sleeping; he dies, by 
his brother-in-law’s hands, in defense of the 
church funds. The dazzled reader is tempted 
to say, with Rosalie, ‘‘ He was a great man;’’ 
but the Curé, who knows the measure of 
men, only smiles benignly as he stands by the 
humble grave. —Agnes Repplier. 


{ The Great 
Reason yy 


so few can play is the 
labor and expense generally 
required in learning, besides 
the usual high cost of the 
instrument. No such 
trouble with the 


Columbia 
Zither “ c'Piey er 


to Play”” — 43.00 to $7.00 


Readily played without a teacher by any one musically 
yr ined. The simple chart, furnished free, ins a yong you. 
Although oa in price the Columbia is perfect in every 
detail —of Its — 
snonanctibe at sweet and rich in harmony, oe 
Your mustc dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to ns and we will ship, ex- 
Send for FREE C. 























EVENING POST 


Les Cing Fleurs 


(The Five Flowers) 


HE Art of the Silversmith, 
articles of familiar use, 











as applied to 


has found ad- 
mirable expression ‘*Les Cing Fleurs’’ table 
service, recently completed and now ready for 
examination. The service comprises, together 


with the forks and spoons, cutlery and the vari- 
ous serving’ pieces. 

The designer has selected the wild rose, the 
peony, the poppy, the orchid, and the fleur de 
lis as a motif. Upon the obverse and reverse of 
the table spoon the peony is shown; upon the 
table fork, upon the dessert spoon, 
the poppy ; upon the dessert fork, as shown in 
the fleur de lis ; while on the tea 
spoon the graceful tendrils and delicate petals of 
the wild rose are represented. 

Upon each of the other pieces of the service 
one of these flowers is represented with rare 


the orchid ; 


the illustration, 


fidelity to nature. 
exhibit the 


The design and workmanship 
charming characteristics of hand- 
wrought silver, while the dignified and simple 
lines of- construction and the French Gray finish 
in which the articles are furnished add beauty 


and elegance to the service. 


Other articles in Silverware suitable for Wed- 
ding and Holiday Gifts in unusual variety. 
Our goods are sold by the leading jewelers. 








REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


TRADE MARK 


eee. eye IRS tea oe M.A 





FacroRIES Taunton, Mass. 


DESSERT FORK STERLING 

















Max Adeler’s New Book 


(Parts of which have been published 
in this magazine) 


Captain Bluitt 
A Tale of Old Turley 


Is Now Ready. Price $1.50 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent to any 
AA by he P hilel 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia 


EUROPE 


* haw : Sere New 
win-Screw Pa 
Steamers of he 


DOMINION LINE 


For QUEENSTOWN 


Satisfactory Underwear 
at Popular Prices 


Munsing Union Suits 


for men give a maxi- 
mum of comfort at a 
minimum of expense. 
They combine perfec- 
tion of fit and finish with 
reasonableness of price. 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics, prices, etc., address 
The NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
281 Lyndale Av. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 























press prepaid. 
Lae Phoneoharp Co., Dept.F 152 siatamaimiemaiined 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
own gas. hter than ty_or 
per than kerosene. No 
'o Oder. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly Soith amatch. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Every where. 


‘THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 
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Mountains. It restor song of Cage 

vents their ailments, and oe oe good hesith. 

It makes them si even shedding \~ 

Mailed for aod By . and 

bird stores. Bird Book r 
North 





Third 
also for a free sample 





and Cattle Powder, the best in the 








and LIVERPOOL. 
8. 8. Commonwealth, 13,000 
tons; New 


tons; tons. 
For Plans, Dates Lemines, ete., address Dominion 
Line, 77 State St., or 69 Dearborn St., Uhirage 


$25,000 PROFIT 


made by a Milanaral Man in pog.zesr.s' year, growing Ginseng, 














PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
We fit the student for 
< work in a 


ing. and other Sotabitainnents. or 
The | Speen is me ly prof. 


demand 
artists oroctical unlimited. PRACTICAL. 
Drawing taught by PE PRACTICAL methods. 
Write for further information. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2893), Battle Creek, Mich. 
































gardens, as well as on ; no so profitable; 

several million dollars’ worth exp: yom 

mand increasing. Stam how em about this 
De You Want a Better Position? wonderful ree. 


1 GHINESE AMERICAN ‘GINSENG 60. ass 
Boys Rae 


If you will send mames 
paper published, yh oS 


friends over 12 years of 
THE STAR, Deveeelats 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. 





Star for three months 
dress, with stamp, 
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A few cents invested in a Ferris 
Waist yields a wealth of comfort 
to the child and to the mother. 
It has buttons for every other gar 
ment, supports the hose and braces 
the body. It is 
of the 


be washed 


carefully made 


material and 


like a 


finest can 


handkerchief. 














Ferris 
Good Sense 
Corset Waists 


are made also for Ladies and 
Misses, with high and low bust, 
long and short waist, to suit all 
figures. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. 
Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, 
$1.00 to $2.75. Always superior 
in quality and workmanship. 
For sale by all retailers 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 

341 Broadway, New York 
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BAILEY’S 


“(ood Samaritan” 


‘Trade-Mark (Also Pat. July 90, 1901,) 
Hot-Water Bottle 


SOFT as'a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 
ING tothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist 
cloth in the disk 
steams the face for 
Toothache, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia. 
The ends button 
together, making a 
perfect foot-warmer, 































1. 

10-in. 

11-i ie $1.75 
n. diam, . ° 

Every B Bottle Warranted. 


Beware of Imitations. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mailed for the price. 


C.J. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 























THE 


of the Hour 


Mr. Coler and the Cranks 


OMPTROLLER BIRD S. 
COLER, of New York 
City, who was a prominent 
candidate for the New 
York mayoralty nomina- 
tion, owes much of his rapid 
rise in politics to his quick 
mental action. This 
mental acuteness mani- 
fests itself in no way more 
strongly than in the man- 
ner in which he deals 
with the multitude of 
cranks who lie in wait for 


New York. 

Not very long ago a man 
who had the appearance 
of a prosperous, substan- 
tial citizen presented him- 





Mr. Bird 8, Coley 
PHOTO, BY ALUA PEARSALL 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


| self before the Comptroller. 





j scheme that would solve 


” 


‘*T have come,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ to 
collect that million dollars the city owes me.” 

‘*What million dollars?’’ demanded Mr. 
Coier. 

** The million that is owing me.’’ 

The Comptroller scrutinized his caller 
sharply and in a flash realized that he had to 
do with a lunatic. He saw that the man car- 
ried asmall leather handbag, which might, or 
might not, contain dynamite, as in the case of 
Mr. Russell Sage’s caller. Almost any other 
man would have called one of the numerous 
attendants about the office and would proba- 
bly have precipitated a scene which might 
have led to serious consequences. Not so 
Mr. Coler. 
down, and then explained to him that at that 
hour there was not a million dollars in cash in 
the office, as all deposits of moneys had been 
made earlier in the day. ‘* However,’’ he 
added genially, ‘‘if you will come back in the 
morning I shall have the money here for you.”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said the Comptroller, as 
the man rose to go, ‘‘ you had better give me 
your name and address so that I can have the 
necessary papers made out and ready for you 
to sign when the money is delivered.’’ 

Early next morning two men with a hand- 
satchel called at the address the man had left. 
They said they had been sent by Mr. Coler to 
go with the man directly to the bank to get 
the money in order to save time. A carriage 
was in waiting outside. The unsuspecting 


lunatic greeted his callers with a beaming | 


face and accompanied them without hesita- 
tion. The carriage was driven straight to a 
long, one-story building located in the 
Bellevue Hospital grounds and popularly 
known as the insane pavilion. Before the 
crank knew what had happened he had been 
regularly committed. 

During the Rapid Transit agitation a digni- 
fied gentleman strolled into the Comptroller’s 
office one day and begged a few moments 
of Mr. Coler’s time, to submit, as he said, a 
all the difficulties 
connected with the problem of getting from 
the Battery to Hariem in fifteen minutes. 

‘“My idea,’’ he explained, ‘‘came to me 
one day when I was crossing the river on a 
ferryboat. I was inthe rear of the boat and 
something happened in front. I ran through 
to see what the trouble was. Instantly it 
occurred to me that I was traveling faster 
than anybody else on that boat, for the boat 
was going and I was going at the same time.”’ 

‘* And what,’’ asked the Comptroller, ‘‘ has 
that got to do with rapid transit?’’ 

‘* Simply this; that the only feasible plan 
for getting from the Battery to Harlem in fif- 
teen minutes is to build a road where the 
rails will move as well as the cars. Don’t 
you see you’d be going twice as fast as 
though your rails were stationary ?’’ 

‘* But how would you stop your cars?’’ 

‘‘H-u-s-s-h!’’ said the stranger, looking 
around apprehensively; ‘‘ that’s my secret. 
You put- me right with the Rapid Transit 
Commission and assure me protection for my 
idea, and I’ll explain everything.’’ 

‘‘Um,’’ said the Comptroller; ‘‘that’s a 
pretty good scheme, I guess. But there’s alaw 
in New York State against movable rails. 
Now, II give you a card over to the Corpora- 
tion Counsel. If he can see his way clear to 
overcoming the legal obstacle I’ll present you 
to the Commission."’ 

The stranger, his face beaming, hurried to 


| the office of Mr. Whalen, the Corporation 


} 


N. ¥., U.S.A. 
FRANKLIN H, HOUGH | 
Washington, D. C. 
Ne Attorney's fee until 
patent Ia allowed. Write for “INVENTON'S GUIDE.” 


Counsel. The Comptroller looked after him 
with a grin. He had killed two birds with 


He quietly asked his caller to sit | 
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Men @® Women 


every prominent person in | 
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Leslie’s 
Great $1 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ART 





Favorite Flower,”’ 


pebble plate paper. 
would be 50 cents. 
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FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cents $1.00 a Year 





Les.ie’s stories ring true. They are 
like life, and many of them are taken from 
actual occurrences. 

LESLIE’s articles deul with every great 
phase of American endeavor. ‘They 
stimulate while they entertain. 

To appreciate LEsLir’s serials you must 
become a subscriber. A wonderful novel 
by Maurice Hewlett, author of “ Richard 
Yea and Nay,” begins shortly. Other 
brilliant serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zang- 
will, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, “ Ralph 
Connor,” Booker Washington, Frank 
Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sang- 
ster, Conan Doyle, Eden Philpotts, 
Sienkiewicz, Hopkinson Smith, Quiiller- 
Couch, Bret Ilarte, and a multitude of 
others, make LESLIE’s MONTHLY appeal 
distinctively to the active man, the intel- 
ligent woman, and to boys and girls who 
\_ mean to accomplish something, 














alike to you? 


THE ‘‘ SHOE WITH AN 


construction of the wuter-proo 
anatomical lasts. 













for his name if 
WE SELL BY MAIL and 
moneuroment blanks, 

1 fit and 


We Carpet Your Floor For $3.00 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
clean and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
carpets. 


Sent prepaid to any point east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Money | refunded if not 








rugs in actual dan sent — 


SANITARY MPG. COMPANY, 48 Bourse Bidg., Philada., Pa. | 


ELEGANT ENOUGH FOR ANY HOME 


WEDDING 





ANRCUNCEMEETT et Hh OA Rien bones Latest st =: | 


samples for 00 VISITING 
E. J. ecmUerss ve. & ENG. 00., i, n Ty a teun LOUIS, ase. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


If you mention THE SATURDAY Ev 
of art and literature will be sent with all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays the most ‘Popular American Actresses and Their 
especially painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm of 
New York, the famous American water-colorist ; 
in three sheets tied with silk ribbon ; 
The price of this calendar alone in art stores 


Founded 1855. 


uarantee a perfect fit. 
every year with scarcely a single complaint. 
It will be worth your while. 
appearance or return your money without argument. 
risk in any way. Mention this magazine. 


THE RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Campelio, Mass. 


Z showing | 


October 26, 


Monthly 
.00 Offer 


CALENDAR FOR 1902 


OUR DOUBLE 25rn ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 
LESLIF’S MONTHLY FOR ONE 


YEAR 





ENING Post this great combination 


size 12% x Io inches, 
lithographed in 12 colors on heavy 


The Double 25th 
Anniversary Number 


for November will be a revelation in maga- 
zine making, 168 pages superbly illustrated 
in black and white and colors. 


The Superb 
Christmas Issue 


will be another masterpiece of literature and 
art. Beautifully illuminated in colors by 
the leading artists of the day. 


Leslie’s 
Monthly for 1902 


12 numbers presenting all that’s new, all 
that’s interesting, all that’s beautiful: Mak- 
ing in all, The Art Calendar and 14 Numbers 
all for $1.00, 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 
cents, which amount willapply on your subscrip- 
tion sent to us, should you accept the above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LIBERAL OFFERS 
APPLY QUICKLY 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 5th Avenue, New York 


Ralston Health Shoes °*4 


are stylish, they fit—and they are excellently well made with an idea, 
on special lasts, from the best attainable material. 


Do all shoes 


; There’s a difference in style—more difference in fit— 
most of all in the way they’re made. 


IDEA '’— SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


it tells you of twenty styles, eight toe-shapes, six leathers —also about the unique 
sole on all winter-weight shoes; also about our 
Our shoes need no “ breaking-in.” 

We have a local agent in almost every place who carries a full line. 
ou do not know it. 


Send 


Shoes for men and women, 
We guarantee to 











or matied for 260. 


In pioces, where we have no representative, 
Thousands of pairs sold ae way 


lease you 
ou run no 
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look 


to us 


Sold everywhere 
| GERHARD MENNEN ©6., 10 Orange St., Newark, 3.4 





Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in i leans between the 


tregular tufts — 
hold it. 





This means much to cleanly Bs 
brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 


th. Hole in handle an 
ns—the only ones who 
By mail or at 
Send for free booklet Tooth Truths.” 


Florence Mfg. (o., 32 Vine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Sugar Wafers 


Appropriately served 
when the occasion 
demands an unusually 
pleasing delicacy — 

a compliment to the 
guest and mark of 
good taste on the part 

of the hostess. 


RAMONA— Chocolate flavor. 
ATHENA — Lemon flavor. 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 











BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


Enamelin 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Peasily Applied. n, 

asi i 

Absolutely 
Odorless 





LIQUID- 


s BETTER YET! 
= FIRE PROOF !! 

















AZOwzTLOoOQ 


‘Perfection’? AIR MATTRESSES 
(Trade Mark) 

In Camp— On. The Yacht-——Or At Home 

: THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 

Strictly hygienic — Non-absorbent — Odorless. 

A WOON TU THE INVALID—A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in 
small space, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICK LIST 


Mechanical Fabric Co., Dept. C, Providence, R. I. 


























When in search 
ome ere of health and 
rest for mind and 
body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM., Hornellsville, N.Y. 











one stone. 
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THE 





He had gotten rid of a trouble- 
some crank and, incidentally, had unloaded 
trouble on Mr. Whalen with whom, for about 
six months past, he had been having a series 
of active legal sparring matches. 


Winning Command of the Oregon 


APTAIN CHARLES E., 
CLARK, who brought the 
Oregon safely at high rate 
of speed half-way round the 
globe in time to join in the 
sea fight off Santiago, and 
who has now been made 
Commander of the Naval 
Asylum near Philadelphia, 
is one of the most skillful 
chess players in the United 
States. Before his selec- 
tion to command the 
Oregon he was in charge of 
the gunboat Bennington, 
which was frequently sta- 
tioned in San Francisco 
Bay. His favorite rendez- 
vous on shore was the so- 
cial room of the Mercantile 

Library Club of the California metropolis. 

Numbers of adroit chess players congregated 

there, but, no matter how adept, they all 

went down in defeat before Captain Clark. 

When engaged in a game he played with 

great intensity. Perspiration bathed him, 

and invitations to refreshment were unheeded. 

There was no money at stake, but the Captain 

played as if struggling for a fortune. 

This trait of doing thoroughly whatever he 





Capt. Charles E. Clark 


MuNeHED BY 
CLINEDING ASHIN 7) 


SATURDAY 


set out to accomplish was considerably talked | 


and finally the flattering gossip 
reached the Navy Department, and when it 
became necessary to select a man for the crit- 
ical work of doubling a continent in time of 
war, the officer who was known to engagé in 


even a social game as if his life depended on | 


the outcome was strongly recommended. 
There was a discussion over the question in 

Secretary Long’s office and afterward in the 

Bureau of Navigation. Various incidents in 


| Captain Clark’s career were cited to demon- 


| added, 


strate his fitness for such an undertaking. 
‘* But has he the stick-to-it-iveness to take 


him clear through?’’ was asked by one 
officer. 
“Did you ever see him play chess?’’ 


rejoined another. 

No one else present had seen him ina game, 
and they asked, moreover, what that had to 
do with the case. 

‘* Everything,’’ was the Clark man’s reply. 
‘* Strategy as learned on the chess board is 
not a bad training as a preliminary to naval 
tactics,’’ and then he told of Captain Clark’s 
intense and determined application when 
engaged in the game. ‘‘If any man,’’ he 
“can pilot that battleship safely 
through the Pacific and bring it promptly into 


| action in Atlantic waters, it’s Clark.’’ 
Officials in the Navy Department seemed to | 
be impressed. A few hours later orders were | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sent Captain Clark to command the Oregon 
and to sail with her for Cuban waters. 


A Lieutenant's Clever Ruse 


General MacArthur, despite his distinction 
and his many successes, modestly prefers to 
speak the praises of others. 

To a naval officer whom he entertained at 
Manila some time ago he told a good story 
about Lieutenant J. C. Gillmore, U. S. N., 
who was captured with seven men of the 
Yorktown at Baler, Luzon Island, in April, 
1899, by the Philippine insurgents, and held 
prisoner for months in the mountains. 

One of the prisoners, who spoke Spanish 
fluently, was commanded to translate into 

»English decoy letters addressed ‘‘ To Whom 
it May Concern,’ stating that the bearers 


| were warm friends of the Americans, and had 
| failed in aiding them to escape only because 


of the vigilance of the insurgent guards. 

‘‘It was the intention,’? said General 
MacArthur, “‘ to have these letters used when- 
ever the bearers might be captured by our 
forces, and also as passports for spies. Those 
superintending this literary coup had suffi- 





cient knowledge of English to make out the | 


general sentiment of the document. 
‘* Lieutenant Gillmore insisted,’’ continued 
the General, ‘‘ that as chief officer among the 


prisoners he be given the privilege of look- | 


ing over what had been written. Nodding 


approval over each letter he added to each the | 


word ‘ Nit,’ which the insurgents accepted as 
an official visé of the papers.’’ 

General MacArthur showed one of these 
letters. ‘‘ You can imagine,’’ said he, “‘ the 
unbounded admiration it created for the 
resourcefulness of Lieutenant Gillmore.’’ 
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Spoons and Forks in 1847 R ogers Bro. Are Made to Match 


If you wish table silver, inclu- 
ding Carving Sets and all Sizes of Knives, Forks and Spoons in one pattern, purchase 
the ‘4847 Rogers Bros.’’ ware —‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ Start with a few pieces, 
add others at your convenience, and you will be surprised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the necessary articles in the best grade of silver plate 
made. Be sure ‘44847”’ is a part of the trade-mark. Leading dealers can supply you. 


these fancy pieces, and can be supplied at any time. 


Send for Catalogue L. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co, 


Made by 


Photograph the Family Gathering 
PONY PREMO No, 4 has al! features for groups 


or landscape work. 
Kectilinear Lens, Keversible Back, 


It has Victor Shutter, Rapid 
Brilliant View 


Finder, Sole Leather Carrying Case. Complete and 


very compact, only $15.00. 


For Sale by All Dealers 
50 Styles, from $5.00 up, Sent Free. 


Mlustrated Catalogue of 


HOCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA €0., Dept. K, Rechester, N.Y. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World. 





, Successor to Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 











EVERYTHING 


Write for our 


Guaranteed 





direct from the makers te you at almost half the price asked by music stores. 
SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 








KNOWN IN — |e: Music| PIANOS ORGANS 
caw 
Catalogue 8115 wp. 829.50 wp. 

sank eae ped Thousands in we and pages of | jals in Catalug 
handsomely = il- Thee ae 
oneeed ever Bie can Bly y nee DE LARA 
published. Free $00 yrofessionals and BAND INSTRUMENTS 
for the askings | amateurs, ins, uaranteed for 5 years at prices never 
It will please you | Guitars, Man de- | Soper before for such high-grade, re- 


and prices will 
astonish you, 








anje 
$2.20 to $17.90. 





S, liable instruments. 





Write for special 
prices on complete BAND OUTFITS. 





Cash Buyers’ Union 





THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
158-168 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chie 


Please 
ddrew 
Dept. T-464 
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Complete 


With best 
tiles and 
recess grate. 
F. 0. B. 
Lexington, Ky. 





No. 649. 


- Beautiful Wood 
Beautiful Finish 





Send for catalogue of most attractive 
line of mantels in America. - 


C. F. BROWER & COMPANY | | 
Lexington, Ky. 
! 








dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


CORDOVA 


Wax Candles 


Prepared is 
harmonize 
dining “room, drawing room, 


many color tints to 
th surroundings in 


bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Standard Oil Co. 
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From Book-Keeper to Manager 


The book-keeper of to-day is the office manager to-morrow, providing be can suggest 


to his employer methods that will economize labor and time, or simplify the present 


intricate system of accounting with which most offices are burden 


can strengthen his position with employers by bringing 
of installing 


Any book-keeper 
tu their notice the advantages 


7 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


which simplify office work so that the condition of affairs is shown at the end of each busi- 


ness day. 


Vhese systems can he applied to any business and save their cost many times, 
tesaits ot of int r é ty 
ie P pe nd 





Please write for pamphiet, ‘ Outcome of U 


Baker-Vawter Company, . 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. 
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Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Highest Award Possible 


| N OUTLINE. 
1 (, °F THE Goop POINTS 


or THE 


SMITH PREMIER 


| TYPEWRITER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





























Typewriter 


because it can always 
be relied upon to doa 
Giant’s work @ 2 @& 














Their grades never vary, and you wt get the 
maximuin use out of every one. sk for them 
at your dealer’s; if not obtainable, mention 
‘THE SATURDAY EVENING and send 16c, 
for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








BUYS THIS 


$19.8 DESK. vin 


polish finish, a 
fire — a ate would 


cost $28 $35. 
150 styles ant sizes. PATENT APPLIED FOR 
ite for Complete Catalog No.“R 2." 
THE RED MACKY €0., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ane of Office and Library Furniture. 
Branches York, 298- way; Boston, 17 Federal 
St; Philadelphia 1418 Chestnut St.; Chicagy, N. Y. life Bldg. 
Gold Medal = Hi = at er tag oe 
inst c nm, 
Note —See our other ad in this beep 


PATENT SECURED solic as'e'patcnatsity 


finest publication ever issued for free distriiuition. Patents 
ancored us advertised pe charge in The Patent 
Record. Sample copy free 


VicTorR J. EVANS. & CO., Washington, D.C. 














or FEES returned. FREE 
opinion as to patentability. 


| erect and faced Otho, who entered from the 


THE 


A Dull Fellow 


(Continued from Page 9) 


o’clock. But despite an unhappiness which 
she could not entirely explain to herself by 
the mocking assertion that she dreaded a 


down to dinner in a becoming gown, and a 
beauty rather enhanced by her pallor. 

Nicoll seemed neither more nor less quietly 
cheery than his wont throughout dinner. But 
he withdrew, at its conclusion, to the library, 
with a laughing excuse of the need to do 
** sentry duty ’’ before the closet in which, as 
the cottage possessed no safe, the gold that 
Otho had brought from town was locked for 
the night. 


ing followed. Half a dozen, including Otho, 
departed for a moonlight “trolley ride,’’ 
which that season happened to be the chic 
amusement. The others lingered gayly in the 
shadowy veranda, whence Nicoll’s bent head 
could be seen by one observant pair of eyes 
as he wrote letters beside the library table. 
About ten o’clock the trolley party returned, 
and Otho went off to bed at once, declaring 
that he should relieve Nicoll’s watch at two. 
A little later Gertrude alsp went upstairs 
feeling that she had given sufficient evidence 
of serenity. But, when her pretty hair was 
braided, she paused before taking off her 
dressing-gown, gazing at the white bed with 
sudden disbelief in its suggestion of repose. 

The easy chair beside the open window, 
through whose partial draping of honeysuckle 
she could see the moonlit ocean, would better 
suit her wakeful mood. She never knew if, 
perhaps, the slumber she deemed so distant 
had lightly wrapped her for a while, when she 
was roused by physical discomfort. She sat 
upright, and realized that her oppression was 
produced by an odor of ether, which eclipsed 
the honeysuckle, the sea saltness, and the 
sweetness of the summer air. 

She was startled. Somebody must be ill. 
Yet, though she listened intently, the stillness 
of the house was unbroken by the commotion 
which sudden illness would have caused. 
Swiftly, silently, she descended the stairs. 

She had remembered the gold in the library 
closet, Nicoll’s solitary watch, and the talk of 
burglars. 

Noiselessly she opened the library door, 
and her first glance assured her that, beside 
the table where a lamp burned low, Nicoll lay 
asleep in a big chair. The room otherwise 
was empty, but the closet door stood ajar, and 
its broken lock lay upon the floor. 

Her next movement brought her to Nicoll’s 
side. He did not wake. She touched the 
hand which lay on the arm of his chair—it 
was cold as snow, and, bending nearer, she 
saw his deadly whiteness, and her cheek, 
almost touching his lips, felt no breath upon 
it, though the odor of ether dizzied her. 

Gathering his hand to her breast with a 
passion of tenderness and terror, she rose 


veranda in his stockings, carrying a partially 
filled pillow slip, slung weightily across his 
shoulders. 

His ghastly stare of discovered guilt was 
not needed to tell her what had happened. 
Yet an instinct told her also, though the wrist 
of the man she loved lay pulseless in her clasp, 
that Otho had meant no personal hurt to his 
cousin. 

‘* He is dying from the ether you have given 
him,’’ she said. ‘‘ There is a moment, per- 
haps, tosave him. Open the other windows! ”’ 

‘“Dying!’’ he echoed. ‘‘ He is as strong 
as a bear ’’ With chattering teeth he, 
gazed down at the deathlike figure before him. 
‘*As God sees me,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ 1 would 
not have harmed him —for all his millions! ”’ 

She had flung some roses from a vase, and 
was splashing water on Nicoll’s brow and lips. 

**Stand back!’’ she whispered. ‘I will 
care for him alone now! ’’ 

‘* You.will not betray me?’’ 

It was the first note of self which Otho’s 
glance or word had shown since he had real- 
ized his cousin’s danger, but, though that 
remembrance came to her later to condone a 
perversion of justice, she was moved to her 
reply then, only by a wondrous tenderness for 
the loving heart beginning to throb strongly 
again under her hand —and which no pain for 
another’s shame must disturb. 

“Tt would kill him to hear now what you 
have done — you are safe!’’ she muttered. 

‘* But later? Have mercy! I was pushed 
to this! You suspected the picture business 
—it was only a question of time when my 
influence with him would yield to yours—I 
had lost the picture money at Monte Carlo— 
other debts are hounding me ” 
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necessary confession to Mrs. Grant, she came | 


Among his guests the usual summer even- 
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Eastern sportsman or hardy Westerner 
all agree as to the superior merits of the 





fire arms. For accuracy, penetration, reliabili 
durability and safety they have no equal. All nia 
with solid top frame ro te eject at the side. The 
old Ballard barrels used on all Marlin rifles seem 
to throw the bullets a little more accurately and 
plant them with a little more force than any 
other make. 120-pave catalog, 300 illustrations, 
cover in 9 colors, mailed fur 3 stamps. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Uaven, Ct. 


D.IANAUDS 


NEW PERFUMES 
Violette Reine 
Freach Carnation Pink 
Royal Magnolita 
Royal Daisy 


One drop of these new, exquisite 
pesfuives diffuses the fragrance of 
freshly-cut flowers. Sold every where, 
or, upon receipt of $1.50 we will send 
| you a full-size bottle. 


ED. PINAUB’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 
6 D, Kast 14th Street, New York 


Do Not STAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer for 60 years. I was 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
E. S. Johnston.” i permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
C. H. Fowler, of E. Chure h; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. yale —* ; ‘ex-Gov. Robert EK. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once for67-page book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMNNEKRERS 





































St, 
EDWIN 5S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 





OOD OR METAL 
WORKERS . 


Without Steam Power should 
use our Feot and Hand Power 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues: 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. CO. 
348 Water St., Seneen Fall-, N.Y. 


EASE UP! WITH 


President 
SUSPENDERS 


Make yourself comfortable, Take the 

Strain off your shoulders. Made on a 

scientific princi — Get the genuine 

with PRESI NT” on the buck- 

les. Every i pd Beh ay Trim- 

mings can not rust. &@e¢ everyw 

or by mail, postpaid. 

©. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 

Box 281, Shirley, Mans. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
Wh. ¥. WILLIS & wo 124 Seath 11th Street, Philadelphia 


A BATH FOR 2 > 


1S FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 


Water Heater 

Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is wired. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask yourdealersfor { 
it, or send for free catalogue. 

W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 
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You can sell your real estate 
or business at a good cash 
price if you take the right 
course. Tell me what kind 
of a property you have, and 
what it is worth, and I will 
tell you what course to take 









I make nocharge 
for outlining a 
plan, nor for send- 
ing my handsome, 
illustrated booklet, 
which explains the 
whole secret 
of selling for 
the highest 


Reviews, Outlook, 
Christian Heraid, 
Everybody’s, 
Smart Set, Wom- 
an’s Home Com- 
panion and other 


possible cash vertisements 
price—and doing it | contain descriptions and 
promptly. beautiful photographic 

See my quarter, half, | illustrations of numer- 
full and double-page | ous attractive properties 
advertisements in Mun- | now listed with me, 
sey’s, Success, Pear- Write to me at once if 
son's, Leslie’s, Cosmo- | you want to sell or buy 
politan, Review of | any property anywhere, 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


1421 North American Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Men may come 
and men may 
go, but an 


Elgin 


Watch 


goes on forever 





An Elgin Watch always has 








the word ‘‘ Elgin’”’ engraved 
on the works. Send for free 
booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
MILLET 
LEARN TO ses Se ‘s 
foer en evening. Rites wot tater 
BE AN with your present ne 
Endorsed by the cg AL 
A D faicens he ouly high ren 
tution of its kind 


Send for free prospectus. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Salte ¥, Isabelia Bidg., 


20 HENS 


working steadily at one time 
cannot fatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


Successful Incubators 
ay ul panes A ig wae FS when we tay 
read a copy of our 

We mail it for four cents. Five Catal logues 5 Pic aiiieren different 
DES MOINES INOU waren co, 
Box 548, ‘Des Moines, lowa, or Hox 548, Buffalo, New York 


The Sanitary Still 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 
MRS. JULIA DENT GRANT 
widow of the famous General, writes: “ 
have used your era Still and am very 
much see it. The water from 
the Still is pure and palatable." 
mate th Still used in the WHITE 
position. Write for let. rability 
unequaled. Avoid cheap and flimsy Stills, 
CUPRIGRAPH CO.,92 NAireen St., Chicago 
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‘“‘Hush! He is stirring.’’ 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 





Can be supplied by all dealers. Send for Catalogue illustrating many styles, with retail prices. 
FRAZER & GEYER CO., Dept. 38, 22 Thames St., New York 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


14kt. Gold Pen—Hard Rubber, Engraved Holder, Simple Construction; no shaking, no blotting, always writes. 


. 


or 
Large 
Large Holder 
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= ‘Promise not to tell him—for his sake! 
The gold is in this pillow-slip. I meant to 


THE 
H AV E YO U carry it upstairs and hide it among my luggage 
| —but it shall be found in the garden beside 
the empty portmanteau —as though the bur- 
H A D ON E glars had thrown it away when they heard the ® 
house aroused 





** For his sake I promise,’’ she said, and 
of our fascinating puzzles, then, in a tone her voice had never before 
uttered, the tone which brings more conviction 
to a lover’s ears than any words, and which 
66 
The Nicoll’s rallying senses, ‘‘ You are better,’’ for the wearers of the fm AUTOMATIC TOP-SNAP EJECTOR SINGLE GUN - 
she murmured to two blue bewildered eyes, 


thrilled with half-conscious rapture through Cold weather has no terrors IV E ia =OHN. NSON 
. in which life and love were kindling swiftly. Fy 
Changing Thus was made a story, fragmentary ver- Dr. Deimel Underwear BEST_ That’s All 





sions of which supplied talk to this gay frac- No danger of colds. No danger of : 
”9 tion of the summer world for many a day. epaiaiaaied or LaGe No - is Iver Johnson Automatic 
) That the odor of ether should have reached - stippe. anger Top-Snao Ejector 
aCeS PY Miss Grant, when separated from it by the of anything but health and comfort. . p p ©} 
width - the ping and nase ee oo was All genuine Dr. Deimel | | Single Gun 
. ‘ ° a wonder not of physic but of telepathy. : } 
For a short time we will send [| ~ Such was the aspect of the story which sprisette bear this wade 1 | Ie teehee tcl er ST en eee 
a le to any address engrossed the sentimental few among its dis- mark. you cannot Ob- j | labor and trouble; always pleases the sports- 
this puzzle t y d cussers, while the practical majority were tain them write us. man and sells itself as soon as seen. 


entertained by Otho Villars’ dramatic narra- 


tive of his coming to take his turn at watching Send for our Free Booklet and Samples 
FREE for 2c Stamp the gold, of his assistance to Miss Grant in of Linen-Mesh. 
to cover cost of mailing 


ence Se DO 




































reviving his cousin, and of his finding the gold Address sires tee gueetline 
5 F in the garden, where the burglars had thrown Deime!l Linen-Mesh ! : 
It will amuse you, entertain it away as he approached. The . Sy stem Co, Iver Johuson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
ur friends and keep you Two regrets were added to the story before 491 Broadway, New York Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 
yo the fashionable colony fled to its winter habita- San Francisco, Cal., 111 Montgomery Street Wop A Go Age tee bese Bs oy 
puzzling for hours. tions. Vigorous detective effort had aban- Washington, D. C., 728 15th Street, N. W. New York Sel : pee 
doned hope of discovering the burglars, and Montreal, Canada, at St. eget | Street | Established 1871. 
Supply limited Send quick Otho had turned his back upon American London, E. O., Eng., 10-18 Broad Street 
pply , society for several years, by departing for 
if you want one. ve 4 and a study of art. i 
There will, however, soon but one mem- Bac 
ory unconsoled for him. Nicoll, in the midst | FLAT Your Money k 
Address, Department P. of his great happiness, misses the friend of all | re If Dressing Table is not 
his youth, and that Gertrude does not lament | Ys ZEB COMFORT as described 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, him has caused their only difference—a differ- SAY ; 3 8) Doesn’t chafe, doesn’t We ship this Drowning 
Glastonbury, Ct. ence for which he knew how to be forgiven. | | ¥& bind, doesn’t wear $3.50 Wf For $3. 50 Table, freight prepaid 
‘*1f I do not like him as well as you do,’’ " the clothes. Holds 


rae m i t East of tle Mississippi — Points 
she said, ‘‘ your liking for him has helped to in the hose caressingly en dg ot 


| Prepaid |‘ West are allowed F ht to the 
of WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS make me love you! ”” BAI but never lets go. @ | iver. Made of solid oak or 
Proprietors SHAVING SOAPS U iit Ask the dealer for maple, also finished in white enamel or in - 











any. Measures 30 in. long, 514 in. high, w 
swinging mirror 16%x10 in. Buying of the 


& | 
| | maker you save one-half in addition to the freight. 
j 0 fl Our Mammoth 480 page Catalogue of Everything to Eat, 
Use and Wear, also tells about Furniture. It contains over 


13,000 illustrations and quotes wholesale prices to consumers 
on over 150,000 different articles. / costs us $1 as — sent 


e te you for 10¢., which foc. you deduct frem your first 
i tal Bedatead Per} 7 order af $1.00. 
It is all — pacar Prod besser for ass - d rest. e l arter "Ere th 1 y “ar; : pe ey on y ped 
al s te-' iy » ty st. A 
Order one of your dealer for trial. ead edie svaren an: Lai ag a 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 

















d Sreight prepaid. 
Eighteen Courses in Yarn and Cloth Manu- Catalogue of Men's Clothing has - = manele attached. 







The garter that has the clasp shaf’s Aat. Very 

















Ww Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- We prepay expressage and guarantee 
facturey incindiy u aioe, © maine, Vi gaving. te, “Ideal,” on bed. Take wo substitute. Write for our wep Ay — oe se ” vaenapne oS caw a pee, Which book do you ye ? 
ers, and all interested in textiles. ‘lhe origi- let, ** Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,” mailed free. at all furnishers or by mai Radidhe this Uo: 
ual and only school. Established for years. ag ye Sere, ier Serre: we. Von Masten» FEE JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 438 
Prepares you for a higher position. Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utiea, N.¥. | : . 














Learn and Earn at the Same Time 


Taught by Mail Scts {quis 
C. P. Om BROOKS, Director 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 
“Save 20 per cent. of n hook -keeper’s time.” 
Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 





YOU DON’T HAVE MON EY MADE 


to put up with suffering from 
Varicose Veins and Swollen Legs. WHILE YOU omg 3 









need printed tags, including | Af pamenen you can eat 
School of Textiles Alphabets, Months, etc., Our Patent Seamless Heel | Bey ail Sede aig out £ a 
Dept. 14 echo ecs Used BD Subnet, 


who might steal, we have an 
IRON BOX WITH A YALE LOCK 
which works the entire 24 hours 
out of every 
‘This salesman (the Tron Vox) 
appeals to the stomach, More 
money, six times over, 


S. P.O. and War Depts. 


NEW BEDFORD, Massachusetts 
Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag $§ Cents 


Nom sare BRASS BAND | cents — cose arn tm 
IN MEN Indorsed by 
sem wicomcerce | A Perfect Form 


instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of . * 
alt kinds. Also contains Music and In- | Scud fr, eo ptedens Ces of ee 





Elastic ; Stockings 





at once. 


wana oy Because we make them 


to your measure. 


wh THEY WEAR Because we use 


only the highest 
grade of materials and make our own elastic. 


SMALL EXPENSE Pecaue cedered direct 





man, woman a on 

their stomachs than any other 
part of the body. 

You can add MANY DOLLARS a week 

















structions for New Bands. chamber: It en by caretel y " from our factory. : Wt your prevent coeupation, and start a tig 
trat " it \e now to devel Y 
ETON & HEALY, Ranutectnrom ug | your Indy to the ideal of perfection. Seat Send for catalog, with measuring . ape goon fy A onto: yp Ree 
80 Adams Street ior 10 cents in stauyps or silver. State sex. directions, prices, etc. ines. 
(Lyon & Healy ts the largest music 
house in the world.) 5th Ave. School of Physical Cultare CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. a aR ag im. ’ 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York — 
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Regal SPoks $3.50 | 





convention will 
keep the feet warm and dry. Make walking a same ot ‘shorten MORE Tran 144,000 men and women 
Pleasure. Relieve tender, callous, perspiring uses, at Your Kegal Shoex by val 
feet or forming Do not crowd the shoe, Shorthand a eatin! ype Regal the same styles that the high- p: 


We, pr. ; 3 prs. 25c. Better grade, crocheted, Uc. pr. ; 
2 ys. Yc. oe Tat ragatet’s or shag dealer's 
send to us with size. “Sat 


The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box 41, Hartford, Ct. 


Write for our new illus- 
ou STAMMER iets | A New Bra In Wall Paper 
Stammering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
larticulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. Designed and signed by artists, colored and produced by the 
The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold by your dealer, 


NO STITCHING IN 
The 


Shoes are 
tom bootunakers sof N New York. London and Paris are harnd this 
season. You can’t get more quality rT. style ne er work- 
manship in any shoe —no matter what the price—and there is ne 
shoe made that wears as geod as Kexals at pater «Si like the price. 
Awan and only $3.50—direct from tamery to cousumer—no 
ony, profits. You take no chances w you buy Regals 
S mail. e refand your mouey if you are not sa 
New catalogue tell how to order by mail and fully illustra- 
ting fall styles now . Sent on application. 


L. C, BLISS & CO., M. 0. Box 200, Boston, Mass. 


THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN OF MODERN USE 


HOSE Sam 
SUPPORTER 


on EVERY Loop 2a 
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Sample pair, by mail, 25c. 
GEORGE FROST 00., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. 5. A. pterwntg nem, 
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‘ 10N SUITS 
ee Men and Women 


GEN. CORBIN 


Adj. Gen. U. S. A., says: 


“Tam very much pleased 
with the goods of the LEWIS 
KNITTING COMVANY. They 
are the best of any of which 
I have knowledge.” 


FOR MEN;— They .re gener- 
ally at furnishing stores. If 
your furnisher's stock isn’t com- 
plete, he has our samples of fabric 
and will deliver gooc “9 on special 
order in two weeks. We main- 
tain a men’s order department, 
where peculiarities of figure and 
special requirements have careful 
attention. 


FOR WOMEN:—The best dry- 
goods houses have Lewis Under- 

ear. The Lewis Union Sait fits as 
two-piece garments cannot and 
supports the figure admirably. 
Outfit will be made to the order of 
your dealer and delivered in two 
weeks. Our guarantee and the 
dealer's as to fit and wear. 
CATALOGUE tells about Lewls Underwear and is 
Sree. Uf your dealer doesn't sell our goods, let us know 
it and we will send twenty-four samples and special 
measurement blank and will supply you. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
220 Main Street Janesville, Wis. 











































It is so Sim 
New Model 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


Don’t spend good money for 

worthless substitutes. he 

Star has over 5 million users, 

and is 25 years in the market. 
KAMPFE BROTHERS 

8-12 Reade Street, New York 




















MILITARIES 


4 .90 buys a pair of these fine “BONDY” Military Hair 


Brushes direct from the factory, Express Prepaid — 


you to return them at our expense and receive your money 


in full t they are not satisfactory. These elegant brushes have 
solid genuine Ebony backs; size % x2 


Siberian bristles, extra lon, , securely held b patent fastener, anc 


, finest stiff, pure white 


are teual bet ornamented with solid steyjing silver ornaments of un- 


pe — Fn. the 


cost cont 06.00 to tee not cagraved: Write for our new fall on 
of ladies’ and gents’ Ebonyware, ne 
Wedding Anniversary and Moliday Gifts, mailed free. 
BONDY MFG. CO., 184 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


new French or hed, 
* Ateretail otheae ruthie woul 


. 











Business Ability 


Is a matter of proper business 
knowledge. With our Business 
Course as a basis, you can ac- 
quire the ability. Includes 
Bookkeeping, Business Arith- 
metic, Business Forms, Com- 
mercial Law, Letter Writing 
and all business branches. 
Only spare time required. 
Tuition in cash or installments. 
Ask for catalogue. 


Manhattan Correspondence Schools (Inc.) 
1404 Transit Building, New York 























. circle - again to -self-justification. 
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Superstition Trail 
By Owen Wister 


Continued from Page 4) 


‘I didn’t know you felt it,’’ said I. 

‘Feel it!—they’ve went to the railroad. 
Three of them are witnesses in a case at 
Evanston, and the Judge wants our outfit at 
Medicine Bow. Steve shunned me. Did he 
think I was going back on him?’’ 

‘What if he did? You were not. And so 
nobody’s going to Wind River but you?’’ 

‘No. Did you notice Steve would not give 
us any information about Shorty? That was 
right. I would have acted that way, too.’’ 
Thus, each time, he brought me back to the 
subject. 

The sun was now shining warm during two 
or three minutes together, and gulfs of blue 
opened in the great white clouds. These 
moved and met among each other, and parted, 
like hands spread out, slowly weaving a spell 
of sleep over the day after the wakeful night 
storm. The huge contours of the earth lay 
basking and drying, and not one living crea- 
ture, bird or beast, was in sight. Quiet was 
returning to my revived spirits, but there was 
none for the Virginian. And as he reasoned 
matters out aloud, his mood grew more over- 
cast. 

‘* You have a friend, and his ways are your 
ways. You travel together, you spree to- 
gether confidentially, and you suit each other 
down to the ground. Then one day you find 
him putting his iron on another man’s calf. 
You tell him fair and square those ways have 
never been your ways and ain’t going to be 
your ways. Well, that does not change him 
any, for it seems he’s disturbed over get- 
ting rich quick and being a big man in the 
Territory. And the years go on, until you 
are foreman of Judge Henry’s ranch and he 


| —is dangling back in them cottonwoods. 


What can he claim? Who made the choice? 
He cannot say: ‘ Here is my old friend that 
1 would have stood by.’ Do you think he 
can say that?’’ 

‘** But he didn’t say it,’’ I protested. 

‘““No. He shunned me.’’ 

** Listen,’’ I said. ‘‘ Suppose while you 
were on guard he had whispered, ‘Get me 
off ’— would you have done it?’’ 

‘No, sir!’’ said the Virginian hotly. 

‘* Then what do you want?’’ I asked. 

‘““What did you want?’’ 

He could not answer me—but I had not 
answered him, I saw; so I pushed it further. 
““Did you want indorsement from the man 
you were hanging? That’s asking a little 
too much.”’ 

But he had now another confusion. ‘‘ Steve 
stood by Shorty,’’ he said musingly. ‘It 
was Shorty’s mistake cost him his life, but 
all the same he didn’t want us to catch——’’ 

‘“You are mixing things,’’ I interrupted. 
‘*T never heard you mix things before. And 
it was not Shorty’s mistake.’’ 

He showed momentary interest. 
then?’”’ 

‘““ The mistake of whoever took a fool into 
their enterprise.’’ 

‘*That’s correct. Well, Trampas took 
Shorty in, and Steve would not tell on him, 
either.’’ 

I still tried it, saying: ‘‘ They were all in 
the same boat.’’, But logic was useless; he 
had lost his bearings in a fog of sentiment. 
He knew, knew passionately, that he had 
done right; but the silence of his old friend 
to him through those last hours left a sting 
that no reasoning could assuage. ‘‘ He told 
good-by to the rest of the boys; but not to 
me.’’ And nothing that I could point out in 
common-sense turned him from the thread of 
his own argument. He worked round the 
“* Was .it 
him I was deserting? Was not the deserting 
done by him the day I spoke my mind about 
stealing calves. I have kept my ways the 
same. He is the one that took to new ones. 
The man I used to travel with is not the man 
back there. Same name, to be sure. And 
same body. But different in—and yet he 
had the memory! You can’t never change 
your memory!’’ 

He gave asob. It was the first I had ever 
heard from him, and before I knew what I 
was doing I had reined my horse up to his 
and put my arm round his shoulders. I had 


‘* Whose 


no sooner touched him than he was utterly 
overcome. 
said. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ) 


‘I knew Steve awful well,’’ he 
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POST 


FREE Toevery man or woman 
interested in healthful dressing, we 
will send the above handsome book- 
let. It describes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions, Tells 


how to secure the genuine health garments at 
the price of ordinary underwear. 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
A 


Address 


75 Franklin Street, New York 











T! IE independent 

man is the man 
who shaves himself, but it’s butchery 
if your razor doesn’t cut well, and 
it can’t cut well without a 


Torrey Strop 


An ordinary strop sharpens your 
razor @ little; you shave with it, 
but you hate to. Torrey Strop 
puts on a keen edge that makes 
shaving a pleasure. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Look in back of catalogue and learn 
hew to hone your razor— FREE. 
Send gc. for sample Torrey's Strop 
Dressing, good for any strop. Where 
dealers haven't Torrey Strops we seli 
direct by catalogue at same prices. 


J.R. Torrey & Co.,Box 2, Worcester, Mass. 

















How to Breathe for Health, 
Strength and Endurance 


READ 
Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most instructive book 
ever published on the 
vital subject of 


Air and Exercise 


Nature’s remedies for all 
ills, 25 chapters, fully il- 
lustrated. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


. P..ven BOEOK MANN, RK. 8. ; 
Hartford Bldg., $4 E. 17th St.,N.Y. 


* Pose 
Prof. von BORCKMANN. 
“ BREAKING A CHAIN.” 








October 26, 7901 





The American 
Wringer Co’s 


Marteahes Brand 


“ Gem” 
Toy 
Wringer 


Made to wring 


A practical 
toy for the 
reet.ey eper. 

T 


young 


“Gem” isa 
perfectwringer with 
soft rubber rolls 4 
inches long. Each 
wringer is packedin 
a separate wooden 
hox and bears the 
Horseshoe Guaran- 
tee. It is also of 
great convenience 
in the bathroom for 
wringing out -— 
handkerchiels and 
other small articles, 
Price-50 cents from us 
postpaid — if your dealer 
does net keep them, 
Funnier than a Jack-in-the- Box our surprise 
toy “‘It’sall inthe Rubber.” Address Dept. 32, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


“Don’t shout” 


“) hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“* How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
r-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
ear. Entirely different from am 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. 
able, safe. 
Write for book, describing and illu» 
trating the Morley Ear-drum, PREB. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
N. BE. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Phitadeiphia 


1 BAKER’S 
Bedside and 
Reading Table 


Adjustable for use over Bed, 
T.ounge, Chair, etc. Finely pol- 
H ished quartered oak Top, can be 
raised, lowered or tilte«! either way. 
Book Holders on each side. Frame 




















Invisible, comfort. 
Adjusted by pi one, 














is steel tubing. Adopted by U,5. 
Tastitutions. 


4 | Government 
AN 
IDEAL 
GIFT 


n Five Stylee—Black Enameled, $4.25 
white Enameled, $4.75; Nickel V had, 
$6.75 ; Brass Plated, $7 00: Antique Copper 
Plated (very handsome), $7.25. Freight 
Prepaid east of Colorado. By express 
prepaid fifty cents extra. Prompt ship- 
ment and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. Descriptive 
Booklet Free. Send for it. 


J.R. BAKER & SONS C©O., 63 Wayne St., meptdian Ind, 








Cannut col 
choking. Al vem account of the Httle 
At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 
for a dozen. 
FREF—“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER ©0., 19 Milk St., Boston 


pse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

















ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheap 1s wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


DoYou Write Ads? 


Send today for invaluable information —- FREE 
HARPER SYNDICATE Columbus, Ohie —————— 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secure|. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 











Is the Best 


Does Sentocs Ww ark. 
Easy to Operate, 
Ing 


No Jagged Edgesz 
Sample 25C, postpaid 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CHAS.G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa. 








ARE YOU DEAF! 
‘There is hearing for you in using! 
N’s 


Common -Sense 
Thousands vestity ss sot tele bei 


Wilson Kar Deum 0} 
104 Trust Bidg., Low 
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“NATE. ¥ Thanksgiving and 


FOOD PRODUCTS | Christmas 


While bringing much pleasure, also bring lots of work when the 

elaborate dinners are prepared in the old way. It used to take 

days to prepare soup stocks, veal loaf, head cheese, meat 

paté, plum pudding and all the savory things for holiday times. 
Now all that has changed. Libby’s famous hygienic 

kitchens produce nearly everything for a well-appointed dinner, 

supper or luncheon, cooked ready to serve in convenient size cans. 
There are no foods like 


Libby’s Natural Flavor Food Products 


Libby’s Concentrated Premier Soups, Veal Loaf, 
Cottage Head Cheese, Melrose Paté, Chicken, 
Veal and Ham Paté, Boneless Turkey, Peerless 
Plum Pudding and many more just as: good. 
For sale by all good grocers. 
The little book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 
is free if you write. 
Libby’s new Atlas of the World, with 32 full page and 
double page maps, size 8% x 11 inches, a complete home 
atlas, sent anywhere for five 2-cent stamps. 


ie TR ee Se eee 














> LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 
The World’s Greatest Caterers 
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SECURITIES | 
[* you are having any trouble WRITE ONE ———— 
Megane PRINT THE REST er ihe 


of Preece 8 ell securities to 
their appearanice, it is certain you our , gee we ee aa tot 
ae A our list of sound investments 
have not used Liquid Granite, if you will write for it. 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. er 
Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 





New York, 252 Pearl Street. : . H 
Dassuee, $00 Atinatie Avenne. Anything that you can typewrite can be duplicated 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. exactly —a thousand times over— on the 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
Cuicaso, 15 and 17 Lake Street. ; 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. as aan ts maatne great commercial centers 
St. Louts, 112 S. Fourth Street. shorthand and typewriting 


SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. are ~~ “aids in date business. We teach these 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit O he) _ ae I LL ATI N G sr To thsi ieoben edidiaes we are offer. 


price $1.00, contai: ~ ey business Sone and self- ae 


: WORK |WANTED MIMEOGRAPH repcagar tyne he gee 
cee 





ee 














The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 


So nearly automatic that it almost operates itself. An 


miss f office boy can print 50 copies per minute. No errors, no ‘ 
. ’ r omissions ; each copy like the first. Ten times better THOMPSON’S 


than the original mimeograph. If you have to duplicate ; : POCKET aon 


anything you write, you need one. Write for our book. ot: SPELLER a. 


: BY MAIL ‘ USER Gives Complete List of Words in Common Use. 


the bk = A. B. Dick Co., 152154 Lake St., Chicago ie Caves right women, Fal vbe oi ives samee 
@ Branch, 47 Nassau St., New York Ps : Soiee. torres clan tas 
woee laws of etiquette, 
m measures, postal rites, etc, te 
Bound in Russia Leather, Gold 
Send 2c. as O. Money Order. pron 
F. M. THOMPSON 
Over 900,000 Sold. Box C. 0.592, Danbury, Conn. 
Words Found at a Glance. 
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o 
A Soap for 
the Complexion 


As it is the oil in soap which cleanses, preserves and beautifies the 


skin, that soap is best which contains the most and purest oil. 


y (Pronounced Olive-eye-lo) O 


Made of pure olive oil, refreshes and beautifies the skin—leaving it soft, smooth 
and velvety. No artificial odor, just the pleasant faint smell of the olive. 


10 cents a cake. Sold everywhere 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY COMPANY 


MAKERS 


CHICAGO 
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